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Qotes of Recent Exposition 


THERE are few men who ‘seek truth and ensue 
it’ with more sincerity than Professor H. B. SwETE 
of Cambridge. His books take the place of first 
authority on their subject as soon as they are 
published. It is not that Professor SweETrE is a 
~ scholar. 
that he is a Christian scholar. 
Christian scholars, not a few. It 


There are other scholars. It is not 
There are other 
is that he 
examines every item of evidence and refuses to 
go where the evidence does not direct him. 
There are very few indeed of whom that can be 
said so unreservedly. When, therefore, Professor 
SWETE gives us a lead on so obscure a subject as 
_ prayer for the dead, while we are not bound to 
follow him, we are bound to consider very care- 


fully what he has to say. 


Dr. SwETE has published a book with the title 
of Zhe Holy Catholic Church (Macmillan ; 3s. 6d. 
net). It contains a discussion of two of the 
articles of the Creed, the Holy Catholic Church 
and the Communion of Saints. It is in seeking to 
“interpret the meaning of the Communion of Saints, 
and give it all its comprehensiveness, that he tells 
us what is ‘of faith’ regarding prayer for the dead. 


The subject has two sides. The one side is 
prayer of the dead for us. The other is prayer by 
us for the dead. He begins with prayer of the 
dead for us. 
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There is no reference to it in the Old Testament. 
And in the New there is only one indirect refer- 
ence. Jt occurs in the Apocalypse (6%). ‘The 
prophet of the Apocalypse sees the souls of the 
martyrs interceding with God for the speedy 
punishment of the persecutors of the Church.’ 
Its absence from the New Testament is the more 
significant that prayer by the departed for their 
brethren on earth was believed to be a reality by 
the Jews of the Maccabzean age. ‘In 2 Maccabees, 
Onias is seen with outstretched hands invoking 
blessings on the Jewish nation; and the prophet 
Jeremiah is represented as a ‘‘ lover of the brethren, 
who prayeth much for the people of the Holy 
City;”” 

If, then, Scripture is to be the measure of our 
belief, we have no encouragement to count upon 
the prayers of our friends who have departed this 
life. Now the Early Church did not reject the 
authority of Scripture, but its interpretation was 
often elastic. It is no surprise, therefore, to find 
Origen saying without hesitation, ‘Not only does 
the Great High Priest pray for those who pray 
sincerely, but they have also the prayers of the 
Angels, who rejoice over one sinner that repenteth 

. . and of the souls of the Saints who have fallen 
asleep.’ And again, ‘It will not be wrong to say 
that all departed saints, retaining their love for 
those who are still alive, care for their salvation, 
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and help them by their prayers and intercessions.’ 
After Origen, Dr. SweTE names Cyprian and 
Jerome, and then says: ‘No belief which was not 
actually an article of the faith was more general 
or more deeply cherished in ancient Christendom.’ 


Does Professor SwETE believe that the dead 


pray for the living? Apparently he does. He 
has given us the evidence. It may not be enough 
for us. It seems to be enough for him. He 


begins the next paragraph with the words: ‘But if 
departed saints pray for the living, can the living 
reciprocate their prayers? Are we at liberty to 
remember the dead before God, as the dead, we 
Can there be 


between us the fellowship of reciprocal prayer?’ 


believe, remember the living? 


This brings us to the other side of the subject. 
Are we encouraged to pray for the dead? The 
Biblical evidence is slight. In the Old Testament 
there is nothing. In the Apocrypha there is one 
‘According to 2 Maccabees, Judas 
Maccabaeus provided for the offering of sacrifices 
for the good estate of the souls of certain Jews 
who had fallen in battle fighting for their country, 
but in life had been guilty of idolatrous practices. 
‘“‘ Therein,” the writer contends, “Judas did right 
well and honourably, in that he took thought for 
a resurrection; for if he had not expected that 
those who had fallen would rise again, it would 
have been superfluous and idle to pray for the 
dead.”’ 


passage. 


What about the New Testament? ‘The New 


Testament,’ says Professor SwETE, ‘contains but 
one petition for a departed saint, but it is a prayer | 


for his acceptance in the day of Christ, and not 
for his well-being in the intermediate life.’ The 
reference is to 2 Ti 1. This is to take it for 
granted that Onesiphorus, who is there spoken 
of, was dead when the Epistle was written. ‘That 
is not certain. But to Dr. SwetTe both the 
passages in which Onesiphorus is mentioned in 


this Epistle (118 4!) ‘seem to presuppose his 
death.’ 


In the sub-apostolic writings there is absolute 
silence on prayer for the dead. Right on to the 
end of the second century there is not even an 
ambiguous reference. It is in the Catacombs at 
Rome that we begin to find what Dr. SWETE 
calls ‘simple, unreproved outpourings of Christian 
hearts.’ ‘One epitaph entreats any of the brethren 
who read it to ask God to “take to Himself this 
pure and innocent “Remember dear 
Agatha,” another begs, “that Almighty God may 
Others run: ‘Jesus, Lord, 

“God refresh thy spirit” ; 
After that, both in the 
West and in the East, the evidence is ample. 


soul.” 


keep her for ever.” 
remember our child.” 
“in peace be thy spirit.”’ 


Once more, then, we have no encouragement 
from Scripture to pray for the dead. But if the 
voice of the Church is to be heard, we have 
encouragement enough. Between the two we 
have to make our choice. The present conflict is 
carrying our thoughts to the subject every day. 
Nourished on the tradition of the Church, we are 
easily able to pray for our dead and find comfort 
for ourselves as we pray. If without some Scripture, 
leading we feel that we dare not, the comfort will 
come in other ways. When a young man was 
called suddenly home, as so many young men are 
being called, Dr. Alexander Wuyrte, Principal of 
the New College in Edinburgh, sent a telegram to 
his father and mother: ‘The souls of believers are 
at their death made perfect in holiness, and do 
immediately pass into glory.’ It was a quotation 
from the Shorter Catechism, familiar to Dr. WHYTE 


and to the parents. It was enough. 


The most acute controversy of our time is the 
eschatological. It has to do with the Second 
Advent and the End of the World. Jesus said to 
Caiaphas and the Council, ‘Ye shall see the Son 
of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming with the clouds of heaven’ (Mk 14°). 
To His disciples He said—and He used the 
emphatic ‘ Verily I say unto you’ to introduce it 
— ‘There be some here of them that stand by, 
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‘which shall in no wise taste of death, till they see 
the kingdom of God come with power’ (Mk 9!), 


What did He mean when He said these things ? 
There have been those who, pressed with the 
difficulty of them, have denied that He said them. 
But the evidence for them is just as good as it is 
for the most undisturbing things He ever said. 
It is at least as good as is the evidence for ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.’ 


What did He mean, then, when He said, ‘ There 
be some here of them that stand by, which shall 
in no wise taste of death, till they see the kingdom 
of God come with power’? Did He mean that 
the world would come to an end within a genera- 
tion? What did He mean when He said, ‘ Ye 
shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand 
of power, and coming with the clouds of heaven’? 
Did He mean that, whenever the end came, it 
would come in a catastrophe ? 


These are the two elements of difficulty. Jesus 
‘seems to say that the end of the world is to be 
soon, and He seems to say that it is to be sudden. 
We believe 
that it will not come suddenly. To use the words 
of Mr. A. E. J. Raw iinson, formerly Tutor of 
Keble College, and now Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, we now believe that the Kingdom of God 


‘We know that it did not come soon. 


‘is ‘a spiritual and moral condition of mankind, to 
be gradually brought about by human effort.’ 


No graver question has ever confronted the 
-Christian Church. When the controversy about 
the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament was at 
its height, that which had most influence with 
those who stood by tradition was the belief that 
Christ had committed Himself to definite con- 
clusions, such as the Davidic authorship of the 
r1oth Psalm. ‘That argument is here in tenfold 
force. It is here in such force that even a re- 
sponsible scholar like Mr. RAWLINSON is compelled 


to ask: ‘Was our Lord a true prophet? Did He 


| to think out the lines of a possible answer. 
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mislead His Church? Or was He even Himself 
so far misled as to entertain an expectation about 
the future which was not to be literally fulfilled ?’ 


Mr. RaAwLinson has published a volume of 
essays and given it the title of Dogma, Fact and 
Experience (Macmillan; 2s. 6d. net). 
these essays he asks these questions. 
answer ? 


In one of 
Has he an 
He is diffident 
He says it is rather an attempt 
But 


Yes, he has an answer. 
enough about it. 


there is some prospect of relief in it. 


Mr. Raw inson has no hesitation in saying that 
we have moved away from the eschatological 
outlook. ‘The apocalyptic picture of the End,’ 
he says, ‘has lost for us its literalness, and it is 
only by a liberal use of the principle of mental 
reserve that we can bring ourselves to sing such 
hymns as, ‘‘ Lo, he comes with clouds descending,” 
or ‘“‘Great God, what do I see and hear?”’ What 
we feel is that in singing these hymns we are not 
But then, 
when we ask ourselves what the symbols stand for, 


in the region of fact but of symbol. 


we have extreme difficulty in answering. 


Is it possible that they stand for something 
Is. it 
possible that some pictorial representation is the 


which is beyond our power to conceive? 
best that can be done for us? We have no power 
to conceive the beginning of things, so we have to 
be content with what is called a ‘Creation myth.’ 
Is it possible that we have just as little ability to 
understand the End? Must we be satisfied with 
an ‘Eschatological myth’? Certainly the Myth is 
not without its value. The presentation of truth 
under mythological forms, as STEWART says in his 
Myths of Plato, is analogous to ‘some great Ritual 
at which thinkers may assist, and feel that there 
are mysteries which the scientific understanding 
cannot fathom.’ 

What, then, would a myth tell us as to the 
manner of the End? Mr. RAwLiNsoN says it 
would tell us two things. 


Ioo 


First, it would tell us ‘that this world’s story is 
not a meaningless progressus ad infinitum ; that it 
is destined to have its culmination in some great 
justifying Divine Event, which will involve the 
final triumph of the Christ: that the clue to its 
mystery is not to be discovered in any merely 
immanent process of natural evolution, but in a 
salvation coming down out of heaven from God: 
that God is in truth the supreme Actor in 
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history, and that the deepest truth of religion — 


is to be found in the conception of an Ad- 
vent wherein He comes to man: that He is the 
Eternal Judge and of his doings, 
before whose dread Tribunal all things lie naked 
and open without possibility of evasion or con- 


of man 


cealment.’ 


Besides that, it would remind us of the trans- 
itoriness of the existing order of things. It would 
prevent us from presuming on security and per- 
manence, a presumption which ‘a calm world and 
a long peace’ is wont to beget in us. 
generation at least that particular dream has been 
in dramatic and terrible fashion dispelled. 
have witnessed as it were the opening of an apoca- 
lyptic seal and the letting loose of War, Famine, 
and Pestilence upon the world. We have been 
confronted by the spectacle of “dying men, flowing 
blood, and burning cities.” We have seen God’s 
judgments in the earth, and we have learnt to 
realize what is meant by ‘standing in jeopardy 
every hour.” The lesson has been written in 


blood across the battlefields of Europe. 


For our | 


SWer| 


“Here | 


have we no continuing city, but we seek after that | 


which is to come.” 


The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.’ 


But it is not in what Christ said about the 
manner of the End that the real difficulty lies, it 
is in what He said about the time of it. He said 


appear. His words carry that meaning. The 
disciples understood them in that way. But who, 
Mr. Rawtinson asks, ‘looking upon the world as 
it is to-day after nineteen centuries of Christendom, 
will venture to assert that the Kingdom of God 


has come?’ 


It has not come even yet. What did Christ 
mean when He said that it would come within 
a generation? Mr. Raw .inson refers first to the 
answer which Professor A. G. Hocc has given in 
his little book on Christ?’s Message of the Kingdom. 
‘Christ, says Professor Hocc, dared to entertain 
the magnificent hope that, in spite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary, the consummation of the 
Kingdom might really be brought to pass in His 
own lifetime, and He hoped this in virtue of His. 
unexampled faith in the limitless power of God. 
That hope, in the sequel, was unrealized. But it 
need not have been so. God willed then, and 
God wills still, to bring in the Kingdom ; but the 
realization of His purpose is made to depend upon 
the attitude of man, whose co-operation He seeks.. 
Had men had faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
then truly mountains should have removed, and 
But 
just as it is said in the Gospel that our Lord at 
Nazareth “could do no mighty work” by reason 


the Kingdom would even then have come. 


of the ‘‘unbelief” of the people there, so, it is 
suggested, the Kingdom of God waits for its con- 
summation upon the faith of men, and is delayed 
by man’s faithlessness even until now.’ 


Mr. RawLinson accepts the suggestion, ‘so far 
as it goes.’ It 
means, clearly enough, that the coming of the 
Kingdom depends upon man as well as upon God. 
And that is true. But it appears to mean more 
than that. It means that Christ expected more of 
man than man has been able or willing to give. 
God gave all that was expected of Him. Man 
gave less, so much less that the end which ought 
to have come in one generation has not come in. 
all these centuries. 


But it does not carry all the way. 
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Well, there is no doubt that man has been a 
disappointment to Christ. He has been a dis- 
appointment to himself. But Mr. RAWLINSON 
doubts if Christ was so entirely mistaken in him. 
‘When the Son of man is come,’ He said, ‘shall 
he find faith on the earth?’ 
that He shall not. And yet He is to come. 
is to come even though iniquity should abound 
and the love of many should wax cold. Clearly 
man has been a disappointment, but just as clearly 


The words imply | 
ELes" 


Tyre. He announced its immediate downfall and 
annihilation; he sang a dirge over its former 
splendour ; and he proclaimed the punishment of 
Yet Tyre did not fall. 


After besieging it for thirteen years Nebuchadnezzar 


its king for his arrogance. 


failed to take it and was obliged to raise the siege. 
ied 
Ec 


But Ezekiel did not suppress his prophecies. 
was probably undisturbed by their failure. 


_ knew the fact, he left the time and manner of ful- 


| filment to God. 


the disappointment in man is not the only reason | 


for the delay in the coming of the Kingdom. 


What is Mr. Rawiinson’s own solution? Mr. 
Raw.inson finds the difficulty softened, if not 
solved, in the fact that ‘Christ executeth the office 
of a Prophet.’ 


What is a prophet? We no longer need to 


Now this indifference to time is especially evi- 
dent when the subject of prophecy is the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. Isaiah looked for the 
manifestation, in a more or less immediate future, 
of an ideal Prince of David’s line, endued with 
‘No such 


So also the 


attributes bordering on the Divine. 
anticipation was literally fulfilled. 


| glorious forecasts of an ideal redeemed community 


labour the point that he was not simply a sooth- | 


sayer. 
in Israel was a forth-teller rather than a fore-teller. 
He expressed the mind of God, and he very often 
spoke of the future; but when he spoke of the 
future and of things that were to happen in it, he 
was not disturbed if those things did not come to 
pass as he expected. For in all true prophecy the 


We know now that essentially the prophet | 


important thing is not when the event spoken of | 


will come to pass, the important thing is that it 
shall come to pass and shall not fail. 


Jeremiah prophesied that the judgment against 
Jerusalem would come out of the North. He 
referred to the Scythians, who were then on their 
way. But the Scythians never came. 
passed down to Egypt by the coast road through 
the land of the Philistines, and were bought off by 


the Egyptians. It is likely enough that this failure 


| advent of the New Age. 


which the victorious career of Cyrus called forth 
from the so-called “ Deutero”-Isaiah found no 
adequate fulfilment in the “day of small things” 
which ensued. Zechariah and Haggai regarded 
the disturbed state of the Persian Empire at the 
time of the accession of Darius as heralding the 
The author of the Book 
of Daniel looked for the inauguration of the 
Kingdom of the,saints of the Most High to take 
place within “half a week” or “a time, times and 
an half” (¢.e. three and a half years) of the date at 
which the book was written. There is reason to 
think that many of the religious party of the 
“ Hasidim” or ‘pious ones” were disposed to 


_ identify Simon Maccabaeus, or a little later—for a 


They 


time at least—John Hyrcanus, with the long- 
expected Messiah. Each successive generation in 


Israel appears, in short, to have held that the era 


_ of fulfilment was at hand; and it is probable that 


on the part of Jeremiah to predict the time of the | 


judgment which was to befall the city did him 
much discredit in the eyes of the unthinking. 
But it did not induce himself or his editor to 
suppress the prophecy. 


Ezekiel uttered a group of prophecies against 


in each succeeding generation the prophetically- 
minded would have echoed the words of Ezekiel, 
who declared, in opposition to those who asserted 
that “The vision that he seeth is for many days to 
come, and he prophesieth of times that are far 
off,” “Thus saith the Lord God... . The days 


7? 


are at hand, and the effect of every vision. 


I02 
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Jesus is a Prophet. ~His great interest is the 


coming of the Kingdom. 
come. ‘The day and the hour He does not know. 
Times and seasons the Father has set in His own 
power. Like the prophets before Him, His 
certainty assumes the form of immediacy. He 
announces its coming, just as the prophets did, 
within that generation. That is Mr. RAwLINson’s 
solution. 

He has a modern instance. He says: ‘ Prob- 
ably what is in some ways the most powerful 
religious influence in recent years upon the 
younger generation of the educated classes of both 


sexes has been that of the World’s Student Chris- | 


tian Federation, an organization which originally 
came into existence in connexion with a recruiting 
campaign on behalf of Christian Missions. The 
movement adopted as a kind of watchword the 
phrase, ‘‘The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation.” That mankind as a whole will 
actually be evangelized within a generation is 
extremely improbable. Regarded as a prediction 


the words would be calculated to mislead. Re- 


garded, however, as a prophetic or apocalyptic | 
| What do we mean when we call God ‘Father’? 


vision, they embody a deeper truth than the most 
accurate of forecasts could have conveyed; for 
They 
exhibit the ideal, not as something dim and remote 


they bring the goal within the horizon. 


and shadowy, but as something vivid and close at 
hand, full of present inspiration and power.’ 


Is there a passage in all the Bible more difficult 
to interpret than Mk 14°6? There are passages 
that seem to be more difficult. On the surface 
this passage is easy enough. But when we try to 
enter into it? 
whole theory of prayer. The words are: ‘Abba, 
Father, all things are possible unto thee; remove 
this cup from me: howbeit not what I will, but 
what thou wilt. It is the prayer of Jesus in 


Gethsemane. 


Mr. Ronald Knox, Fellow and Chaplain of 


He knows that it will | 


the air over that. 


Trinity College, Oxford, has tried to interpret the 
passage. His interpretation will be found in a 
small volume, published by the Society of SS. Peter 
and Paul, with the title of Bread or Stone. The 
interpretation was given in four Conferences. Each 
Conference was occupied with one part of the 
prayer: the first with ‘Abba, Father’; the second 
with ‘all things are possible unto thee’; the third 


_ with ‘remove this cup from me’; and the fourth 


with ‘howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt.’ 
The Conferences, says Mr. KNox, were on Impe- 
It is his word for prayer that is 
It is a clumsy word, but we are 


trative Prayer. 
direct petition. 
in need of it. 


‘Abba, Father.’ Who speaks? It is the Son 
of God. In a few sharp sentences Mr. KNox 
expresses his understanding of that title. ‘It is 
the Son of God who speaks: the express image of 
His Person, the heir to all the worlds, existing in 
His own right, yet drawing His existence from that 
Fount of Godhead which belongs to the Father 
alone.’ 


But He speaks also as Man, as one of ourselves. 


‘First, doubtless, that He called us into being. 
Now, don’t let us go off throwing our hats up into 
He called us into being, for His 


_ own good pleasure, without consulting us, without 


giving us the option of not being. Our ancestors 


_ used to be grateful to their fathers for the gift of 


life: not so the degenerate of the modern drama: 


And yet that passage contains the — 


“What right had you,” he says to his father, ‘to 
bring me into existence, to make me heir to all 
the frailties of the flesh, to expose me to all the 
buffets of circumstance, without asking my leave?” 
And it is a terrible responsibility :—that a man 
and a woman should conjure up between them a 


_ third human personality, into which God will 


breathe a living soul, a soul that will struggle, 
will sin, will love, will suffer, will, perhaps, go to 
Hell. Now, God is your Father in the sense 
that He is responsible both for your body and 


_ for your soul; He is the source of all life; He 
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created the damned souls. 
that sense.’ 


He is our Father in 


He created the damned souls. 


He did it all for a whim, perhaps? Or perhaps 
He created us and took no more interest in us? 
Created us and left us with Nature, the unkindly 
nurse? Or perhaps we are only parts of some 
mighty machine, necessary to its working but with- 
out any end for ourselves? What if God, willing 


to show His power—just His power . . .? 


Mr. Knox will have none of these answers. If 
God exists at all He is good. We cannot think of 
Him otherwise. If He made us, He accepts the 
responsibility of having done so. If He has given 
us the need of something for our own sakes, and 
not merely for the perfection of some huge machine, 
‘He could not 


have been so cruel as to make us want eternal life, 


He is sure to meet our need. 


if He were not prepared to give us eternal life. He 
could not have made a Heaven to reward us and 
a Hell to punish us, if He did not give sufficient 
grace to every one of us to attain the one, if we 
will, and escape the other. 


human sin, or the means of human perfection.’ 


‘When ye pray, say, Father.’ For He is a Father. 
At least He has the goodness of a Father. That 
is the first demand that is made upon us—to 
believe in the goodness of God. We meet that 
demand when we pray, and say, ‘Our Father, 
We do not say, ‘ Our-Father- 
We take the first two words 


which art in heaven.’ 
which-art-in-heaven.’ 
by themselves. 
make of the goodness of God. 


The second part of the prayer is: ‘All things 
are possible unto thee.’ It is the most unreserved 
expression of the omnipotence of God? Do we 
believe in the omnipotence of God? This is the 
next demand that is made upon us. We say, 
‘Abba, Father,’ and express our belief in God’s 


| goodness. 


Why are they © 
damned, then? Is it because He is not good? © 


All that there is in | 
the world which is evil must be either the result of | 


They are the acknowledgment we 
| actions. 


Can we also say ‘all things are 
possible unto thee’ and express our belief in His 
omnipotence ? 


If it is difficult, in face of the ills of life, to 
believe in the goodness of God,—and Mr. Knox 
admits it is ‘a really staggering demand’ that is 


_ made upon us when we are told to say ‘ Father,’ — 


more difficult is it at the present time to believe in 
His omnipotence. Yet we might believe in either 
if the other were away. The real difficulty is to 
believe in both. We could believe in God’s 
power if we had not to believe in His goodness ; 
still more easily could we believe in His goodness 
if we had not to believe in His power. The test 
of our faith is that when we pray we have to say 
not only ‘ Father,’ but ‘all things are possible unto 
theey 


‘ All things are possible unto thee.’ Then God 
could have killed the germs that gave birth to that 
pestilence. God could have arranged, so that the 
God could have 
so ordered the course of nature, that the wind 


earthquake should not happen. 


which spread the fire should have come from such 
a quarter as to quench it. For omnipotence 


means, not merely that everything which is done 


| in the world is done by God, but that it is done 


of His free choice, without any external compulsion 
whatever. 


But He does not interfere with the free will of 
man? If He does not, it is not because He 
cannot, but because He wills not to interfere. 
And when He wills not to interfere with the 
freedom of our will, except by the use of His 
grace, even then He controls the results of our 
He approached Judas with His pre- 
venient grace. Judas would not have it. Then 
He could have smitten him with a sudden mad- 
ness. That would not have saved Judas’ soul, 
but it would have prevented the Crucifixion. 
Why did He not do so? Because He did not 
will the prevention of the Crucifixion. It is true 
that nothing could be more alien from the will of 
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God than that the Jews should crucify Jesus. 
But nothing could be more completely in harmony 
with God’s will than that Jesus should be cruci- 


fied by the Jews. 


‘ And therefore,’ says Mr. Knox, ‘when people 
object to our saying that the European war was a 
judgement of God upon our sins, on the ground 
that it arose from the sinful will of, say, the 
German Emperor, and God, who wills no evil, 
therefore had nothing to do with it, we know what 
to answer. We know that however much the 
human responsibility for the war be responsibility 
for a foul crime, God could have prevented, if He 
had willed to prevent, that crime being carried 
into execution: He could have struck the 
German Emperor dead, as He struck Arius the 
heretic dead, at the moment when his plans 
seemed to be prospering; He could have annihil- 
ated the army before Liége, as he annihilated the 
army of Sennacherib ; He did not, therefore He 
willed it—willed that the crime should be allowed 
to reap its own bitter fruits.’ 


Has the individual, then, to suffer merely to 
Not so. ‘He did not allow 
Barabbas to go free merely because the salvation 
of the world depended on it: He foresaw that, if 


save the mass? 


he would but use his opportunity, the reprieve 
would be the best thing for Barabbas. He did 
not allow St. Thomas of Canterbury to be 
martyred merely because He saw it would lead to 


the exaltation of His Church: He allowed the 


martyrdom because that was the way in which He 
saw fit that St. Thomas should glorify God. And 
when He allowed a European War to break out, 
He did not do it for one single purpose, regardless 
of the consequences: He foresaw every corollary 
it would involve; He foresaw how each soldier 
would fall, what effect that loss would have, or 
ought to have, upon those who loved Him, how 
every single human soul living in the world would 
be affected by the upheaval ; He foresaw all that, 
and, as at the Creation of the world, He pro- 
nounced it very good.’ 
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The third part of the prayer is: ‘Remove this 
cup from me.’ It is a very difficult part. ‘Is 
Jesus praying that the Redemption of the world 
should happen in some other way? But He must 
know that that cannot be. Can it be, then, that 
He is praying the Redemption of the world may 
not happen at all—Jesus Christ praying that you 
and I and the whole human race may go to Hell? 
Or, if He did not mean that, why did He pray for 


it? And, if He did pray for it, how was it that 


God did not grant it? God, who has promised 
to grant the petitions of those who ask in His Son’s 
Name? Did Jesus ask without sufficient faith ? 
Or was He asking for something which was not 
good for Him? How could Incarnate God do 
either? And what does it mean, in any case, 
when Jesus Christ speaks of praying to the Father? 
Since He is, all the time, the Eternal Son, 
dwelling in the bosom of the Father, and without 
Him nothing is done that is done by the power 
of God, why cannot He confer the blessing Him- 
self, instead of asking His Father to confer it? 
And how can God pray? And so your brain goes 
on ringing with echo after echo of intellectual 
debate, and there’s the clock striking, and it’s 
time your meditation finished—and what fruit 
have you, what worship from you has found its 
way behind the curtains of the Tabernacle?’ 


Go back to the beginning. The perfection of 
Jesus was the perfection of His will. Now when 
the willis in perfect accord with the mind of God, 
every wish that is formed in the heart is instan- 
taneously translated into an aspiration towards 
God. ‘Jesus in His agony saw, and foresaw, all 
the sins and all the ingratitude of the whole world. 
He saw the heart of Judas black with treachery, 
He saw His chosen disciples already sleeping at 
the hour of crisis, and ready to desert Him at the 
hour of peril: He saw the fanatical hatred of the 
Jews, the cynical hardness of Pilate, the frivolous 
injustice of Herod: He saw down the long 
avenues of the unborn future, wars and crimes 
and foul passions, hypocrisy, oppression, and 
wrong: He saw the schisms that would tear the 
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‘body of His Church, the heresies that would lead 
wanderers away from His fold: He saw Tyburn, 
and Louvain, and the streets of London at mid- 
night—all mirrored in the prophetic Chalice of 
Gethsemane. He saw it, and all His desires, 
thwarted by human wills, for human salvation and 
perfection, turned to prayer in the crucible of His 


burning Heart, and went up in agony to God.’ 


But the prayer was never granted. Mr. Knox 
denies that. ‘Never’ is no word to use of the 
goodness and the power of God. 


‘As the desires turned into 


It was granted 
in one way at once. 
prayer, so the prayer turned into grace—a flowing 
tide of grace that surged up, eddy after eddy, into 
the hearts of a Judas, a Caiaphas, a Pilate, broke 
itself against the hard rock of their stony wills, and 
fell back, but with force undiminished : with force 
undiminished entered the coward soul of Peter, 
forced him to his knees, and converted him into 
the stablisher of his brethren, washed away the 
sins of the penitent thief, and bore him into 
Paradise.’ 

The last part of the prayer is: ‘ Howbeit not 
what I will, but what thou wilt.’ 
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Now there is no conflict here between the will 
of Jesus and the will of the Father. Jesus did not 
will the Crucifixion. He did not will that Judas 
should betray, Caiaphas conspire against, and 
Pilate misjudge Him—nor did the Father. God 
never wills what is evil. The Father did will the 
Passion, did will that Jesus should receive the 
kiss, stand before the tribunal, tread the way of 
the Cross, without complaining—so did Jesus. 
Jesus always willed what was good. It is not a 
conflict between the will of Jesus and the will of 
God, from which the latter emerges successful ; it is 
the will of Jesus passing beyond itself, being 
universalized into the will of God. 


Jesus speaks in His humanity. He addresses 
the Father as a servant. For His human will, 
though perfect as our will is not, was particular as 
ours is. It embraced one object atatime. ‘The 
will of God is like a great chord of music; the 
human will is an instrument which can only play 
one note at a time; our business is to see that the 
note it plays is the right note, the note which will 
contribute its proper share to that symphony of 
aspiration which would rise, if we were perfect, from 
the orchestra of humanity into the ears of God.’ 


ae: 


TBe ScBool of Prayer. 


By THE Rey. R. H. Coats, 


AFFLICTION, of one kind or another, is the principal 
school of prayer. When we read the familiar 107th 
Psalm, we are struck by the words of a four times 


recurring phrase, ‘ Zen cried they unto the Lord.’ © 
What were the occasions of this resort to God? — 


Always, an experience of trouble or distress. The 
traveller in the desert who has lost his way, the 
prisoner in the dungeon sighing for relief, the sick 


man stretched upon a bed of pain, the sailor 
staggering amid the terrors of the storm—these are | 


the persons who betake themselves to prayer. 
According to the experience and observation of 


| 
| 


the Psalmist, when men are hard pressed and at | 


their wits’ end, when their souls draw nigh to 


| 


M.A., B.D., BIRMINGHAM. 


the gates of death, being bound in affliction 
and in iron, ¢hez they cry unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and He saveth them out of their 
distresses. 

Strangely enough, the immediately preceding 
Psalm, the 106th, finds the same truth illustrated 
in the experience, not of individuals but of nations. 
The history of Israel shows an invariable round of 
ever-recurring changes. The mercy of God be- 
stows prosperity upon His people ; that prosperity 
leads to false confidence, security, and neglect of 
God; swift on the heels of security comes pride; 
pride and rebellion beget disaster ; and ¢4em, in the 
hour of calamity and need, the contrite nation calls 
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on the living God. Prophets, champions, saviours 
are forthwith sent. ‘Many times did he deliver 
them... when he heard their cry.’ Relief is 
given, prosperity returns; but alas! the wheel 
returns upon its round again. God is forgotten, 
as He was before. 

The Old Testament here probes deep into the 
secrets of the human heart. Man does not, asa 
rule, pray when he is prosperous. The sleek, the 
satisfied, the full of bread, do not feel the necessity 
for prayer. They possess what they want; they 
have their reward. Are they not rich and in need 
of nothing? Only when heart and flesh do faint 
and fail, and all life’s billows threaten to submerge 
man, and he knows failure and sorrow and vexa- 
tion, does he begin to lift up supplicating hands to 
the Power which he believes to be higher than 
himself. ‘Is any of you afflicted, let him pray.’ 
The cry from the depths seeks a Helper in the 
heights. In all ages and all climes, the people 
who pray are they who have had losses, whose 
pride is humbled, whose plans miscarry, whose 
earthly props fail them, whose sky-built hopes 
come crumbling to the ground. 

It is true that this consciousness of need may 
not be the oz/y, or even the highest, motive urging 
men to prayer. Montaigne, for example, with that 
whimsical perverseness which so often characterizes 
him, stoutly opposes the generality of men in this 
respect. ‘ Contrary to others,’ he writes, ‘I finde 
myself more given to devotion in prosperous than 
in adverse fortune; according to Xenophon’s rule, 
if not according to his reason. And I rather looke 
on heaven with a chearefulle eye, to thank it, than 
to begge anything of it.’ And indeed, there is 
something egoistic and self-centred in our resorting 
to God only in distress. It is to make Him a 
means rather than an end, a Helper called in to 
snatch our feet out of the fowler’s snare, rather 
than One who is Himself the soul’s chief Friend 
and the Giver of all good. But if it be not the 
loftiest, the sense of need is at any rate the first 
and the most natural, stimulus to prayer, one that 
the Father is pleased to honour. ‘Call upon me 
tn the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify me.’ Prayer will be turned to 
richer and fuller uses by and by; it is enough if it 
be resorted to, in the first instance, from a feeling 
of alarm. We are told, in the Book of Genesis, 
that men ‘ degan to call upon the name of the 
Lord,’ in the days of Enosh, the fourth from Adam. 


What may have led to this first glimmering of 
religious worship in the dawn of human history, we 
do not know; but we may be sure it was some 
poignant experience of life’s sorrow and weakness 
and insufficiency, for does not the word Enosh 
mean, ‘man in his human frailty’? Enosh is thus 
a spiritual archetype and representative of the whole 
human race. He is the praying, worshipping, 
needy man of every generation. He is the man 
who is conscious of a want which earth cannot 
satisfy, and who for that reason ‘begins to «call 
upon the name of the Lord.’ 

It is an interesting circumstance that Enosh 
finds his modern counterpart in no less a person 
than Robinson Crusoe. For long did that daunt- 
less and resourceful representative of humanity 
hold his own, upon that lonely island, against the 
forces of nature which threatened to overpower 
him. But at last an earthquake, fever, and other 
ills reduced him to the extremity of misery and 
exhaustion, and ¢hex the language of devotion rose 
spontaneously to his lips. ‘These reflections,’ he 
says, ‘oppressed me for the second or third day of 
my distemper ; and in the violence, as well of the 
fever as of the dreadful reproaches of my con- 
science, extorted some words from me, like pray- 
ing to God, though I cannot say they were either 
a prayer attended with desires or with hopes; it 
was rather the voice of mere fright and distress, 
. . . This was the first time that I could say, in 
the true sense of the words, that I prayed in all 
my life; for now I prayed with a sense of my 
condition.’ 

We sometimes offer the petition, ‘ Lord, teach us 
to pray.’ Do we always realize what we mean by 
it? Surely such a request implies, not merely, 
‘Lord, teach me a form of prayer, so that I may 
bring with me words when I draw nigh to God’; 
but rather, ‘ Lord, teach me the secret of prayerful- 
ness itself, the art of praying, and the desire to 
pray.’ If such be our intention, like James and 
John we know not what we ask. The baptism is 
harder, the cup more bitter, than we wot of. We 
are saying, in effect, ‘Send me trouble, humiliation, 
disappointment, and distress, something that will 
awaken within me a sense of need, and “stab my 
spirit broad awake.”’ And yet, from the religious 
point of view, this consciousness of need, however 
it may be roused, is our chief spiritual’ asset, that 
which alone can ensure our progress in all grace. 
What the Divine Spirit does with this sense of 
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need, when once it is created, this ‘masterful 
negation and collapse of all that makes us man,’ 
is to train, ennoble, spiritualize, and enlarge it, 
until it aspires to be satisfied with nothing short of 
the infinite and glorious fulness of God Himself. 


The Father’s aim in the schooling of His children 
is to bring them to the point where they will 
learn to say, ‘Whom have I in heaven but 
thee? and there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside thee.’ 


de. 


Literature. 


RUSSIA. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGATE must be the envy 
of the publishing trade, they publish their books 
at once so handsomely and so cheaply. Who else 
could issue an octavo volume of 432 pages, with a 
coloured frontispiece, twelve photogravure plates, 
twenty-eight illustrations in the text, and eight maps, 
for seven shillings and sixpence? ‘The book is 
A Thousand Vears of Russian History (7s. 6d. net). 
Its author is Mrs. Sonia E. Howe, a Russian who 
married an English clergyman, and, if she thinks 
in Russian still, writes in English. She writes a 
History of Russia, not presuming on our ignorance 
or her own recollection, but after study and due 
preparation. She writes in the spirit of a lover of 
her country who is not blind to her country’s 
faults. The faults are all on the side of repression. 


She cries for more liberty as Newman cried for | 


more light. But she is able to show that the 
liberty she cries for is coming. It is a long story 
of heroic sacrifice, yet the sacrifice is not in vain. 
The war has brought to light forces that have 
been at work. And whatever else these forces 
make for when the war is over they will certainly 
make for freedom. 

How keen is Mrs. Howe’s interest in nation- 
ality! It is more than an interest, it is a passion. 
She speaks of the Finns: ‘After the war broke 
out and the German Government prevented the 
Empress-Dowager from returning to Russia va 


Berlin, her Majesty passed through Finland on | 


her way to Petrograd. True to her traditional 
liking for Finland, the Empress showed herself to 
the people as she had done in the days gone by, 


when with her late husband the Emperor Alex- | 
| exalted and 


ander 111. she had spent many happy days in that 
country. Her gracious manner, her demand to 
hear the National Anthem, which had been for- 
bidden for years, and her command to have only 


Finnish and not Russian police to accompany Bie 
aroused popular enthusiasm. 

‘The latent loyalty of the Finns awoke, au 
crowds volunteered for service in the Russian 
army. A gracious telegram sent by the Tzar to 


| thank the Finnish people for its manifestation of 


loyalty raised great hopes that a new era had 
begun; but up to the present not one of the 
restrictions and illegal measures have been removed 
—in fact, matters have grown worse. ‘The press 
is muzzled, many of the best citizens have been 
exiled to Siberia by administrative order—z.e. 
without trial. Many others have simply vanished 
—only the Russian police knows their where- 
abouts. 

‘When the manifesto promising autonomy to 
Poland was issued, the people of Finland hoped 
that for them too the day of restoration was dawn- 
ing; but in this they were disappointed. 

‘Those who love Finland and who know how 
terribly dark the hour is through which that land 
is passing, ask with heavy hearts, ‘‘ Watchman— 
what of the night? ”’ 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


The only discussion of the antiquity of man in 
which there is any profit at present, is the anthropo- 
logical. The opportunity for theology will return, 
but it must wait for more materials. There are 
vital matters for theology in it. Whether Arch- 
bishop Ussher was right or wrong in his chronology 
is not one of them. But whether or not God has 
‘made of one blood all nations for to dwell on 
the face of the earth’ zs. For thereby hangs our 
hope of the final Kingdom of God, the most 
unselfish hope we are able to 
entertain. 

Dr. Arthur Keith, who has written a book on 
The Antiquity of Man (Williams & Norgate; tos. 
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6d. net), is an anatomist rather than an anthro- 
pologist. But this book is the book we want for 
all that. The anthropologist is in difficulties. 
His subject has gone beyond his control. It has 
to be broken up into parts, and either he must 
master a part or be nothing. Perhaps the most 
important part of anthropological research for our 
purpose, the part from which we are likely to 
obtain most workable information, is anatomy. 
The word must be used in its largest sense, the 
sense in which Dr. Keith uses it. We find in his 
book pretty nearly all that we used to expect from 
the anthropologist, but we find it checked at every 
stage of investigation, and in every statement of 
fact, by the methods of an exact and particular 
science. 

Without the oratorical expansiveness of a Lyell 
or the graceful polish of an Avebury, Dr. Keith 
has a fine frank gift of composition. ‘There is no 
suspicion of a desire to make an impression, but 
there is a satisfactory feeling that everything is 
said just as it ought to be said. Even the reader’s 
self-respect is regarded. The uninstructed 
Englishman is not led into the bogs of an unintel- 
ligible scientific dialect, but neither are all the 
mountains laid low and the valleys exalted that he 
may have a smooth and undisturbed journey to the 
end. The book has to be mastered, and it is in 
its mastery, though a quite possible achievement 
even for a theologian, that we recognize its great- 
ness. 

Does Dr. Keith come to any definite conclusion 
as to the antiquity of man? This is his con- 
clusion: ‘When we speak of the antiquity of man 
most of us have in mind not the date at which the 
human lineage separated from that of the great 
anthropoids, but the period at which the brain of 
man had reached a human level or standard. We 
may take the lower limits of the brain capacity in 
modern living races, say 1000 ¢.c., aS a working 
standard. If it is arbitrary it is also convenient. 
If, then, we propose to estimate the antiquity of 
man from the appearance of human types with 
average brain capacities of tooo c.c. or more, we 
must still regard man as an ancient form, with a 
past immeasurably longer than is usually believed. 
From what we know, and from what we must 
infer, of the ancestry of Eoanthropus, of Neander- 
thal man, and of modern man, we have reasonable 
grounds for presuming that man had reached the 
human standard in size of brain by the commence- 


ment of the Pliocene period. From fig. 189 it 
will be seen that the Pleistocene and Pliocene 
periods are estimated to cover a period of about 
one million years. That period, on the grounds 
defined above, represents the antiquity of man.’ 


INDIAN THOUGHT. 


Is there a greater difficulty confronting the » 
missionary to old civilizations like those of China, 
Japan, or India, than the difficulty of nationality ? 
To Nationality is attached that instinct called 
patriotism, the power of which has been so 
amazingly brought home to us since the war 
began. The Hindu says that the Christian 
missionary comes deliberately to destroy his 
nationality, and the missionary has much difficulty 
in denying the charge. 

In his volume on Jndian Thought (Fisher 
Unwin; tos. 6d. net), Mr. R. W. Frazer does not 
take it upon him to answer for the missionary, but 
he makes the difficulty very manifest. In the end 
of the book he gives some account of the efforts of 
Dayananda to stay the entrance of Christianity 
into India, and shows that at the heart of his bitter 
dislike was an absorbing patriotism. But all 
through the book, as with his matchless know- 
ledge of the Hindus of the South particularly he 
tells the story of the beginning and progress of 
Indian thought, Mr. Frazer makes us see how 
terrible a problem it is that the Christian missionary 
has to solve in a land like this. Surely the reading 
of this book will still the impatient cry for con- 
versions ; but it will also stimulate the desire for 
them, and it will strengthen the hands of those 
who have taken upon them the great task of making 
disciples of these ancient and ambitious nations. 
Mr. Frazer carries his learning lightly. He is a 
reliable companion in the exploration of that most 
difficult jungle, the teaching of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads. 


MAETERLINCK. 


Mr. Macdonald Clark is a hero-worshipper, and 
he has found his hero, Through the three hundred 
octavo pages of his book on Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Poet and Philosopher (Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. 
net), he maintains a high-pitched eulogy. It may 
have been easy for him in his enthusiasm to write 
such a book, it is not so easy for us to read it. 


Can a poet be the philosopher we are here expected 
to bow to? Cana philosopher be the poet we are 
commanded to adore? It is right for a biographer 
to be sympathetic; it is wrong for him to be 
indiscriminating. 

And yet Mr. Clark has brought to light aspects 
of the work and character of Maeterlinck which 
others have overlooked. They are not always 
agreeable aspects. His notion of a God whom we 
need not worship is sometimes repellent and some- 
times ridiculous. But other features, especially 
those so-called mystical features, of Maeterlinck’s 
work which have captivated the imagination of so 
many persons in this country are analyzed, and we 
are able to see how much of the fascination is due 
to consummate art, and how much to a true 
feeling for the unseen. It seems, if we may trust 
Mr. Clark as interpreter, that it is indecision and 
doubtfulness, the very absence of belief in the 
Unseen and Eternal, that has given Maeterlinck 
most of his charm. He cries for assurance, but he 
dreads death. He dreads death because he has 
no hope of that which comes after it. That cry 
and that dread are ever present and ever alluring 
to the reader. 

He is not a fighter. He is a dreamer. Leave 
out ‘the dread of something after death, that un- 
discovered country from whose bourn no traveller 
returns,’ and he can do his part with the best of us, 
as he is doing it now. But ‘that shadow feared of 
man’ is ever with him in his writing. ‘I have 
been with troops of all nationalities on the eve 
of battle,’ said Archibald Forbes, the war corre- 


spondent. ‘They are all ina funk, not of battle but 
of the ve: world, except the Turks. Till you 
gentlemen .: black abolish hell, your men will 


never fight as the Turks do.’ Maurice Maeterlinck 
has abolished hell for himself, and yet. . . 


JOHN HUSS. 


The Rev. David S. Schaff, D.D., Professor of 
Church History in the Western Theological 
Seminary, is not so well known in this country as 
his father Philip. He will become better known 
now. For he has given himself to the study of 
Huss, and has published not only a biography of 
that great Bohemian, but also a translation of his 
treatise on the Church. He has no desire cer- 
tainly to make himself famous. Absorbed in his 
subject, his one aim is to bring his hero before 
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us that we may appreciate his true greatness and 
understand somewhat the singular service which he 
rendered to the cause of Christ in his day. 

The title of the biography is John Huss—His 
Life, Teachings and Death—After Five Hundred 
Years (Allen & Unwin; ros. net). ‘After five 
hundred years,’ for the five-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Huss fell in the sixth day of July 
t915. [Why does Dr. Schaff spell the name Huss ? 
The reformer himself spelt it Hus—Jan Hus—and 
so is it spelt in Bohemia to this day. He gives. 
his reasons. He says that Huss is more familiar 
to our eyes and agreeable to our general usage in 
spelling. So he simply turns it into an English 
name, as is done also with the city of Prag itself. 
In Tue EncycLoppia or RELIGION AND ETHICs,. 
J. T. Miller uses the form Hus, but allows us 
to adopt the English spelling for the followers, 
Hussites. | 

To return. Dr. Schaff tells us that his ‘ biography 
is intended not only to set forth the teachings and 
activity of John Huss and the circumstances of his. 
death, but also to show the perpetuation of his. 
influence upon the centuries that have elapsed 
since he suffered at the stake.’ That intention 
has been carried out, to the great enrichment and 
interest of the book. 

But what gift of historical writing has Professor 
Schaff? We shall answer by quoting the descrip- 
tion of one scene, typical of a Christianity which, 
thank God, is of the past. 

‘A week before Huss’s arrival in Constance,. 
John xxi. had entered the city in great style, 
riding on a white palfrey covered with a red cloth 
and accompanied by nine cardinals and sixteen 
hundred mounted horsemen, the bridles of his. 
horse being held by the count of Montferrat and 
an Orsini. The city magistrates furnished the 
bishop’s palace, where the pope lodged, with four 
large casks of French wine, four of Elsass, and 
eight of native wines, and the citizens of Constance 
made him a gift of a large drinking-cup made of 
silver gilded with gold. The city attracted people 
of every rank bent on all sorts of business. Such 
a scene on so grand a scale had not been witnessed. 
in the West before. It was a golden occasion for 
social and mercantile intercourse, for pride and 
display as well as a religious event concerning the 
well-being of Latin Christendom. In comparison 
with this assembly, the synod at Clermont, 1095, 
the fourth Lateran, 1215, and the councils held 
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in Lyons, 1245 and 1274, were provincial synods. 
Here all Catholic nations were represented by 
delegations from Bohemia to Scotland. The chief 
scholarship of the age as well as the leading pre- 
lates were there. The normal population of the 
city, which was under six thousand, was enormously 
swollen by the flood of strangers, whose number is 
put at from fifty thousand to one hundred and 
fifty thousand by Richental, a resident of the city 
who, twenty years after the council adjourned, 
wrote down a graphic account of what he had seen. 
He had the interest of a modern reporter, went 
everywhere, into alley and palace, from house to 
house, taking down notes. His busy pen preserved 
the names of all the visiting dignitaries, civil and 
religious, together with their retainers. There 
were thirty thousand beds for strangers. Five 
hundred are said to have been drowned in the 
lake during the progress of the council. Bakers, 
grooms, goldsmiths, scribes, _money-changers, 
merchantmen, and sutlers of every sort, even to 
traffickers from the Orient, flocked together to 
minister to the needs and tastes of princes and 
prelates. According to the tables of Richental 
there were in attendance 33 cardinals, 5 patriarchs, 
47 archbishops, 145 bishops, 93 titular bishops, 
217 doctors of theology, 361 doctors of both laws, 
and 171 doctors of medicine. Thirty-seven uni- 
versities were represented. ‘There were 83 envoys 
representing kings and princés, 38 dukes, 173 
counts, 71 barons, more than 1500 knights, and 
also 142 writers of bulls, 1700 buglers, fiddlers, 
and other players on musical instruments. In 
.addition, the chronicler informs us, there were 700 
women of the street who openly practised their 
trade in rented rooms, while the number who 
practised it secretly was not recorded.’ 

For two reasons Huss is held in reverence as a 
‘forerunner of the Reformation—one, his assertion 
of the authority of the Scripture; the other, his 
-definition of the Church. His book on Tike 
Church has been translated into English by 
Professor Schaff (Allen & Unwin; ros. net). It 
has been translated well. And it has been fur- 
nished with Notes and an Introduction. The 
Notes are not many but they are to the point ; the 
Introduction is a real contribution to the doctrine 
of the Church as well as a most useful entrance 
into the De Ecclesia of John Huss. 
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MAMMON OR GOD. 


The Personal Life of Josiah Wedgwood has been 
written by his great-granddaughter, Julia Wedg- 
wood (Macmillan; 12s. net). Miss Wedgwood 
died before the book was published. It has been 
edited by Mr. C. H. Herford, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Manchester, who 
has written a short biography of Julia Wedgwood 
herself, as well as an introduction to her biography 
of the great potter. And we may say at once that. 
the twenty pages of Professor Herford’s biography 
of Julia Wedgwood are as acceptable as the whole, 
biography of Josiah. For the matter is fresh and 
piquant and it is set forth with much literary skill. 

For all that, there are things in Miss Wedgwood’s 
biography of her great-grandfather that have never 
been made known till now, and they are things 
to make one think. As the pottery business grew, 
certain questions arose. The money that was in 
it seemed to be without limit, but there was 
always the fear of competition and imitation. 
Now the question which for many a day worried 
this poor rich man was how to circumvent his 
rivals and imitators and yet maintain a conscience 
void of offence before God and man. He did 
not succeed always. After some hesitation Miss 
Wedgwood resolved to tell the story of Voyez. 
Voyez was a clever potter, but a thoroughly 
immoral man. For gross immorality he was 
sentenced to imprisonment and whipping. He 
came out of.prison after a year, and then 
Wedgwood wrote this letter to his partner: 

‘When I mention’d the affair of V to you, 
I had been thinking upon the subject in some- 
thing like the follow® train. 

‘I have got the start of my Bretheren in the 
article of Vases farther than I ever did in anything 
else, and it is by much the most profitable branch 
I ever launched into, ’tis a pity to lose it soon— 
there is no danger—true, not of losing the business, 
but the prices may be lower’d by a competition, 
and if the imitations are tolerable, the demand 
from us may be diminish’d, for all our buyers are 
not, though many of them are, qualified to discern 
nice differences in forms, and ornament. What 
then do our competitors stand in most need of to 
enable them to rival us most effectually? Some 
Person to instruct them to compose good forms, 
and to ornam‘ them with tolerable propriety. 
Voyez can do this much more effectually than all 


the Potters in the Country put together, and with- 
out much Personal labour, as the ornam‘ may be 
bot or model’d by others. The next question was 
how to prevent this, without employing him our- 
selves, which I had fully resolv’d against. Suppose 
he had his wages for doing nothing at all, ’tis only 
sinking six and thirty shillings per week, to prevent 
this competition from taking place of two years to 
come, by his means at jeast. The selling a single 
V: say a Medallion, less per w* through such 
competition wo" be a greater loss to us than 
paying him his wages for nothing! does not this 
jact strike you! Suppose we sho? lose the sale of 
_20 or twice that No. per w* and lower the price 
of others! ’tis possible, and instead of sinking 36s. 
per w* we may lose the getting of so many pounds, 
aye twice that sum!'. . 

‘I know he is vicious, and everything that is 
bad, and all my /eelzngs are up in Arms against 
even so much as naming him. But to live in this 
world, as matters, and things are constituted, it is 
sometimes necessary to make a truce with these 
sensations, whilst we manage a Rascal, our evil 
stars have thrown in our way, to prevent repeated 
injuries which he might otherwise do us. 


‘J just mention these things to you as they have 
floated in my brain. I like none of the plans, 
neither to employ him, pay him for doing nothing, 
nor yet to discharge him. As I have now ex- 
plain’d myself more fully to you than I did before, 
I sho? be glad of your advice, but I do not like to 
write upon these subjects for fear of their being 
made public. Pray burn this Scrawl when you 
have read it.’ 

Well might Miss Wedgwood hesitate to publish 
that letter. But it will do only good now. For 
Josiah Wedgwood’s reputation will not go under 
because of one episode. He suffered sufficiently 
for that sin—Voyez was a thorn in his side for 
many years. And it is a warning to rich as well 
as to enterprising poor men, that except they do 
uprightly they shall all likewise suffer. 

Very pleasant is it to read afterwards that under 
a similar but keener temptation the good triumphed 
over the evil. 


MYSTICISM. 


_ For the second time the Right Rev. Charles F. 
D’Arcy, D.D., Bishop of Down, has been chosen 
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Donnellan Lecturer in the University of Dublin. 
He published the first course of lectures under 
the title of ‘Idealism and Theology’; the second 


, course is called God and Freedom in Human 


Lxperience (Arnold ; ros. 6d. net). 

God, Freedom, Experience — they are great 
words. A whole system of theology might gather 
round them. But Dr. D’Arcy does not use them 
independently. His object is a definite one, and 
he has defined it beforehand. It is his conviction 
that we are ‘on the eve of a new statement in 
theology, with the help of that transfiguration of 
Idealism which, he believes, will take place when 
the principles set free by M. Bergson have had 
their due influence upon philosophic thought.’ 
He would accordingly make use of the progress 
toward a spiritual interpretation of experience and 
of the world, which philosophy has lately been 
making, to carry theology out of the bondage to 
form and fashion into that liberty even of thought 
which is the promised inheritance of the children 
of God. 

The Bishop of Down is one of the clearest 
thinkers of our day. His chapter on Mysticism 
will be a pleasant surprise to those who have been 
seeking and not finding an entrance into that 
subject. Hecalls mysticism ‘the effort to know 
spiritual realities by immediate experience.’ He 
distinguishes it from religion in general, against 
Dr. Inge, who ‘seems to claim for it the whole 
volume of Christian experience.’ And then he 
compares the three stages of mysticism with the 
three stages of conversion, in this way : 

‘Dean Inge, in his examination of the older 
mysticism, points out that there is a practical 
agreement amongst the great authorities as to the 
way by which the Divine vision is to be attained. 
Three stages are indicated. ‘The first is marked 
by self-discipline and purgation: the soul must 
overcome the feelings and desires which belong to 
the life of the body and the senses. In some 
cases this stage is marked by extreme asceticism. 
Secondly, there is the stage of illumination, in 
which all the faculties are concentrated upon God. 
Thirdly, there is the rarely attained stage of con- 
templation, or unity, in which man comes face to 
face with God. 

‘It is important to observe that these three 
stages correspond exactly with the elements in 
the experience of conversion through which multi- 
tudes of simple men and women have passed in 
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recent times under the influence of the modern 
Evangelical movement. First, there is conviction 
of sin—the discovery of the sinful condition of the 
soul in its natural state. Secondly, there is the 
turning away from sin and the turning to Christ— 
the act of faith by which the soul lays hold upon 
God. Thirdly, there is the peace which comes 
from the realization of the Divine Love. In many 
cases this experience is followed by a real and very 
definite change of life.’ : 


Professor Theodore Gerald Soares, Ph.D., D.D., 
Head of the Department of Practical Theology in 
the University of Chicago, and the editor of a 
volume of Chicago University Sermons elsewhere 
noticed, has written a book on Zhe Soctal Institu- 
tions and Ideals of the Bible ($1.50). It belongs 
to that handsome and promising ‘ Bible Study Text- 
book’ series, issued by the Abingdon Press in New 


York. The volume has evidently been written 
directly for the series in which it appears. Itisa 
textbook. The student is ever in mind. Refer- 


ences are many and well verified; questions are 
set on every chapter; and a list of books is given 
at the end. The ideals and institutions are traced 
right through the Bible, and a process of evolution 
is discovered, not in the Old Testament only, but 
also and equally in the New. Professor Soares 
does not say that St. Paul’s ideals are more 
advanced than the ideals of our Lord; but he 
does say that he carried Christ’s ideals into a 
practice of which there is no hint in the Gospels. 


Dr. Francis L. Strickland, Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of West Virginia, has 
published a volume of Studies in the Philosophy 
of Religion, which he calls Foundations of Christian 
Belief (Abingdon Press; $1.50 net). After bring- 
ing Christianity and Philosophy together, he takes 
the great Christian doctrines one by one and 
makes them go through a course of cross- 
examination by the enlightened reason. He is 
well aware of the fact that faith sees further than 
science can verify, but he holds that even the 
findings of the furthest faith ought to commend 

themselves to the.intellect. 

_ The examination is carried out with sympathy, 
but the result is not always satisfactory. Dr. 
Strickland comes to the conversion of St. Paul. 
He accepts the objective reality of it. It ‘rises to 


a level far higher than that of mere illusion or 
hallucination. It was, ina rational sense, objectively 
real.’ But he cannot accept the objective reality 
of the voice. St. Paul says that the words were 
spoken to him in the Hebrew tongue; yet Dr. 
Strickland cannot believe that he really heard 
them. 


It is the practised teacher of the Bible who can 
prepare A Scheme of Teaching for the Church's Year. 
Such a teacher is Constanée Nankivell. She never 
neglects the illustration. She never makes the 
illustration do duty for the lesson. Her book is 
published by Mr. Allenson (2s. 6d. net). 


Of making many dictionaries there is no end. 
Here is a Dictionary of Essex! Its title is Zssex = 
A Dictionary of the County, mainly Ecclesiological 
(Bell; 5s. net). Its author is Mr. G. Worley. 
Well, we cannot all be born in Essex. To those 
who have had that good fortune this is surely a 
book of interest. The surprise is that to those 
who have not it discovers itself as full of interest— 
architectural, archeological, and even Scriptural 
interest, in a quite appreciable and pleasurable 
degree. 


Mr. A. C. Guthkelch, M.A., Senior Lecturer in 
English in King’s College, London, has now issued 
the second volume of his edition of Te Miscellane- 
ous Works of Joseph Addison (Bell; 7s. 6d. net). 
Its contents are partly English, and partly Latin. 
The English works are: ‘An Essay on Virgil’s 
Georgics (1697)’; ‘Remarks on Italy (1705)’; 
‘The Present State of the War (1708)’; ‘The 
Tryal of Count Tariff (1713)’; ‘Dialogues upon 
Ancient Medals (1721)’; ‘Of the Christian Re- 
ligion (1721)’; ‘A Discourse on Ancient and 
Modern Learning (1739).’ The Latin works are: 
‘Nova Philosophia Veteri Praeferenda (1693)’; 
‘Dissertatio de Insignioribus Romanorum Poetis 
(1718).’ Of all these treatises the best available 
text is to be found in this edition, for Mr. Guth- 
kelch has spared no pains to obtain it. He is the 
scholar and enthusiast who gets his name associ- 
ated for ever with a great author, as Masson with 
Milton, or Grierson with Donne. 


Lhe Architecture of Ancient Egypt, by Edward 
Bell, M.A., F.S.A. (G. Bell & Sons; 6s. net). 
This is the kind of book by the publlida dom of 
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which the house of George Bell & Sons has made 
itself famous., It is the work of a specialist; it 
is written in untechnical but thoroughly scientific 
language ; it is illustrated with apparent disregard 


to cost; and yet it is published at a price which | 


brings it within the reach of every serious student. 
We may add that as a volume it is a delight to 
handle, that also being characteristic of this pub- 
lishing house. We shail not attempt to criticise 
the volume. It is beyond the criticism of all but 
those who are most intimately acquainted both 
with architecture and with Egypt. It is enough to 
say that it is written and arranged for the Student, 
and that it contains an appendix giving a long 
article by Dr. Lepsius on ‘Some Forms of Egyptian 
Art and their Evolution.’ 


The Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., has written a 
book on Zhe War and the Prophets (Burns & 
Oates ; 2s. 6d. net). We have read a good deal 
of war literature since the war began, but nothing 
that has afforded us more pleasure or done us 
more good. Mr. Thurston gives himself to one 
thing and settles it. He gathers all the prophecies 
that have been made about the war, examines 
them one by one, and proves with unmistakable 
conclusiveness that there is nothing in them. Yet 
he is a Jesuit, and does not deny the gift of 
prophecy or the power of working any other 
miracle in our own day. He has no bias agaznst 
war prophecies. He simply finds that they cannot 
stand the light of day. 

In addition to prophecies directly referring to 
the war, Mr. Thurston discusses the Mottoes of 
St. Malachy. St. Malachy was an Irish Cistercian 
monk, who became Archbishop of Armagh. He 
lived in the twelfth century. In 1595 Dom Arnold 
Wion, a Benedictine monk, published in Venice a 
book called Lignum Vitae, Ornamentum et Decus 
Ecclesiae. In that book he printed a hundred and 
eleven ‘mottoes,’ of which, he said, St. Malachy 
was the author. These mottoes were applied to 
the popes. 
throughout the Roman Catholic world, and are 
treated as of serious value even in the recently 
published Catholic Encyclopedia. Mr. Thurston 
shows that while they fit the popes up to Dom 
Wion’s own day, after that not one in six can be 
by any ingenuity made to fit. Sometimes the 
misfit is nearly scandalous. Thus the motto for 


The ‘mottoes’ have been accepted | 


womb of hell’); for Innocent x1., del/ua insatiabilis 
(‘insatiable monster’); for Benedict x1v., animal 
rurale (‘a country beast’). 


From the Cambridge University Press there are 
issued two lectures on Zhe Relative Strength of 
Nurture and Nature (2s. net). They belong to 
the series delivered at the Galton Laboratory for 
National Eugenics in the University of London. 
The first lecture is by Miss Ethel M. Elderton, 
Galton Research Fellow; the other by Professor 
Karl Pearson. The question involved in the title 
is keenly disputed. Professor Arthur Thomson 
says, ‘The adult mind is as much made as born.’ 
Professor Karl Pearson replies that the stream of 
evidence rushes strongly the other way. ‘It is not 
better conditions of life,’ says Miss Elderton, ‘that 
will produce better men; we must have men born 
better and they will make the conditions better.’ 
This is not so good for the use of the preacher as 
Professor Arthur Thomson’s way. But it has at 
least a religious analogy in the New Birth. 


A notable volume of sermons is announced. It 
contains sermons preached before the students of 
the University of Aberdeen by professors in theo- 
logical colleges in Scotland. Very similar, and 
certainly the most notable volume of sermons 
issued this season yet, is University of Chicago 
Sermons, published in this country at the Cam- 
bridge University Press ($1.50 net). It contains 
eighteen sermons by eighteen of the Chicago 
professors, including a professor of Sociology, a 
professor of Philosophy, and a professor of Educa- 
tion. An introductory essay, on ‘The Need of 
Power in American Preaching,’ is contributed by the 
editor, Professor Theodore Gerald Soares. Power 


| is due, not to delivery, though delivery has to do 


with it, but to the possession of a message. Of the 
varieties of preaching which have no power in them 
because they have no message, Professor Soares 
names: ‘ (1) An unconvincing evangelicalism—mere 
platitudes about redemptive doctrines without clear 
relation to human life; (2) a solemn pietism— 
conventional appeals for consecration and separa- 
tion from the world; (3) a weak sentimentalism— 
pathetic stories, far-fetched religious experiences, 
general unreality to the healthy-minded ; (4) a dry 
intellectualism—mere discussion of subjects, the 
sort of thing that can be done better in a magazine ; 


Urban vi. is de inferno pregnante (‘out of the (5) a belated controversialism—fighting over old 
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battles, tilting at windmills; (6) a shallow sensa- 
tionalism—catching the crowd by the methods of 
the vaudeville and the yellow press, anything for 
notoriety ; (7) a bumptious egotism—the minister 
carried away by the self-importance of his leader- 
ship, thrusting his views, his hobbies, his methods, 


himself, and even his family, upon public attention ; | 


(8) a shallow socialism—the use of the pulpit for 
the presentation of particular economic theories 
and partisan views with no great human appeal.’ 


For the first time in the long history of the 
Lyman Beecher lectureship on Preaching, the 
trustees have had the courage to appoint a layman 
to deliver the lectures. 


quite beyond expectation. Mr. George Wharton 


Pepper, having often wished he could get out of 


the pew and put the preacher into it, seized his 
opportunity, and delivered six sermons to a con- 
gregation of preachers, young and old. The 
volume as published is called A Voice from the 
Crowd (Oxford University Press; 6s. 6d. net). 

‘I suppose,’ he says, ‘that a man in the church- 
going crowd ought to be grateful for this unlooked- 
for opportunity to express his views on preaching. 
I confess that I have felt moved at times to rise in 
my place and volunteer a few comments upon the 
sermon, 


man is having his say. His patience is apt to be 
rewarded, for his turn comes by-and-by. The 
advocate learns by experience that it is best not to 
interrupt. I remember a case of importance in 
which a greai lawyer was making his argument. 


to my surprise, the speaker did not resent. Finally 


the court became impatient and the presiding judge | 
rebuked the adversary and told him to await his | 
turn. “Pray do not repress him,” said the speaker, | 
“his interruptions give me great satisfaction. If | 
he sat silent, I should fear that I was missing my — 


When he wriggles I know that I have wide world, under the title of Ze Appeal of Jesus 


mark. 


reached his vitals.” Perhaps my self-control in the 


past is ascribable to fear that an interruption would | reason for its issue ? 


_ not eminent as an interpreter of Scripture, nor as 
_ a translator of it into modern thought. 
_ artistic. 


indicate that I had been touched. At all events, 
I can have my say now without incriminating 
myself, and I am glad that I have husbanded my 
little supply of ammunition.’ 

His style, you observe, is lively enough, but quite 
clear of all offensiveness. 
And yet he says many useful and even searching 


|. Cover. 


The venture has prospered | 


So is everything he says. | 


things. Perhaps the most searching of all are the 
things he says about the preacher himself. Does 
the preacher realize that his own person and life 
have so much to do with it? This man is a lover 
of preaching and of preachers, but he gets no good 
from the finest sermon if he has the least suspicion 
of the preacher of it. 


The Rev. John Adams, B.D., has written his 


war book. Its title is Zhe Great Sacrifice (T. & T. 
Clark; 1s. net). This is the title of the famous 
Graphic picture, which is reproduced on the 


The sub-title is ‘The*Altar-Fire of War.’ 
It is dedicated ‘To our Empire’s Deathless Dead, 
Heroes all!’ 

Mr. Adanis writes as a theologian. 
he desires to 


Like Milton, 


assert Eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


He writes especially as an Old Testament theo- 
logian. And it is an arresting fact that the war 
and the Old Testament go more readily together 
than the warand the New Testament. Mr. Adams 
is far from forgetting Christ. But he draws his 
images from the Old Testament, and he takes very 


| easily the Old Testament point of view. 
Prudence, however, has restrained me. | 
The lawyer is trained to sit silent while the other 


We would specially recognize the chapter on 
‘The Divine Attitude in Prayer.’ It is truly of the 
Old Covenant, but it is the Old Covenant as it is 
revealed in the New. 


The story of Sir Galahad has been told once 


_ more by the Rev. James Burns, M.A. (Clarke & 
His adversary made constant interruptions which, | 


Co. ; 1s. net). It has been told with felt ethical 
as well as evident artistic effect. 


The great events in the Life of our Lord have 
been chosen for exposition by the Rev. T. S. 
Cairncross, B.D. After giving his interpretation 
of them to his own congregation, he offers it to the 


(Clarke & Co. ; 2s. 6d. net). Has the book a good 
It has. Mr. Cairncross is 


His gift is 
His knowledge of Christ’s life is obtained 
by the use of the imagination, and he presents its 
scenes as a series of pictures. The appeal of Jesus 
is therefore to the ‘inner eye,’ which Wordsworth 
says is ‘the bliss of solitude.’ But it will be our 
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fault if it does not pass from the eye to the 
emotions and the will. 


Simon Peter's Ordination Day is the title which 
the Rev. John A. Patten, M.A., has given to a 


"son. They are little penny black-covered books, 


_ three inches by two, such as would go in a waist- 


volume of ‘Studies in the Twenty-First Chapter of — 


St. John’s Gospel’ (Clarke & Co.; 2s. 6d. net). the period pretty well from the Neuchatel years to 


As is the title, so are the Studies. There is to be 
no nodding in the pulpit, and no dreaming in the 
pew. 
supposed to be somewhere about the end of 
“secondly ’) the preacher has an anecdote or short 
poem at his hand, and the anecdote is apt, the 


this chapter otherwise; not many men will make 
its contents more entertaining. 


Are there, even in ‘the picture gallery of the Old 
Testament,’ any men or women whose character 
we outline more clearly, or whose career we follow 
more watchfully, than the twelve apostles of our 
Lord? The Rev. James Golder Burns, B.D., has 
found them good for twelve sermons (and ‘the 
Master’ supremely good for a thirteenth) ; and he 
publishes the sermons under the title of Ze Chosen 
Twelve (Clarke & Co. ; 2s. 6d. net). 


What does he make of Thomas? ‘Thomas,’ he 


says, ‘was not a doubter ; he was a victim of moods | 


of melancholy.’ And what of Judas? The fall of 
Judas was due to three causes which, unfortunately, 
came together after he was called by Christ—his 
aloofness, his disappointment, and his love of 
money. 


Mr. H. Jeffs, the capable editor of the Christian 
World Pulpit, seems to be also a capable bio- 
grapher. He has written the biography of Jonathan 
Brierley, the essayist. Its title is /. B., and it has 


When the dangerous moment arrives (it is — 


coat pocket. It is astonishing how much, in his 
blinding handwriting, with his contraction devices, 
“J. B.” gets into every one of these books, which 
are numbered in order on the covers. They cover 


nearly the end.’ 

Here is a page or two: 

‘One authentic instance recorded in the case of 
a man brought out for execution in India in which 
the change of colour (of hair) so rapid that it was 


_ perceptible to the eye.’ 
poem enlightening. Another man might ‘expound’ | 


as sub-title, 7. Brierley - His Life and Work (Clarke | 


& Co.; 3s. 6d. net). There are few occupations 
on earth that are easier to enter upon and harder 
‘to succeed in than that of essay writing. ‘J. B.’ 
was one of the successes. 
-of ‘ British Essayists,’ he will have a place. 
‘J. B.’ was a master of the art of quotation. 
that mastery he owed much of his charm. What 
was his method? He carried notebooks with him, 
just as Lord Avebury did, and he entered the 
quotation on the spot. 
‘a score of note-books of his quotations were 
among the material placed at my disposal by his 


In all future collections | 


‘ Kissing is not innate.’ 

‘Mr. H. Wedgwood explains kneeling and up- 
lifted hands in prayer by the attitude of suppliant 
captives, who offer hands to be bound by the 
victor.’ 

‘Louis xvi., when surrounded by a fierce mob, 
said, ‘Am I afraid? Feel my pulse.”’ 

‘Monkeys, some seem to laugh or to approach to 
it, and even to smile.’ (Darwin.) 

‘ Expression of the Emotions. In cauda venenum.’ 

‘Old negro during a Charleston earthquake. 
“Good Lawd, come and help us! Oh, come now! 
And come yo’self, Lawd, ’tain’t no time for boys.” ’ 


The change that has come over the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, and it is a mighty change, is 
brought within the range of popular literature by a 


| book entitled Zhe Holy Spirit in Thought and 


Experience, which has been written by the Rey. T. 
Rees, M.A., Principal of the Independent College, 
Bangor (Duckworth; 2s. 6d. net). The change is 


| due chiefly to a saner study of the Old Testament 


and the entrance of Psychology into the region of 
doctrine. The study of the Old Testament has 
now offered its ripest fruit ; the study of Psychology 
is still in the green leaf. Much therefore may yet 
be done. But so much has been done already 
that the difference between the old and the new 
books on the Holy Spirit is the difference between 
astrology and astronomy. Principal Rees deplores 


_ the limits of his space, but he has used the space 


To | 


at command with skill and scholarly firmness. 


Three small and attractive books on the inner 
life are issued by Messrs. L. N. Fowler. Two are 


‘A score,’ says Mr. Jeffs, | due to Mrs. James Allen (Lily L. Allen)—Jx the 


| Garden of Silence and One Life, One Law, One 
| Love—and one to her husband—Zze Shining 
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Gateway (1s. net each). The husband has the 
firmer hand. He may not reach so far, but he 
gives more confidence. 


It is astonishing that any person can go steadily 
through the Gospels and repeat their story without 


finding it necessary to say any more about Christ | 


than that He was an able and excellent man. 
This Mary Austin does in the book which she calls 
The Man Jesus (Harpers; 5s. net). It is a 
pleasantly written book, smooth and comfortable, 
and abounding in admiration; and the publishers 
have produced it most’ attractively. Never has the 
author any difficulty in explaining the unusual inci- 
dents in the life and work of our Lord. Christ did 
heal the paralytic who ‘was borne of four.’ How? 
‘It was no new thing for one man, by some process 
not yet fully understood, to reach across to another 
and so stir up the centres of his being as to set 
back the whole course of nature and effect a pro- 
found reorganization of the physical forces. That 
such a thing can be done is acommon and ancient 
piece of human knowledge.’ 

But what about the raising of Jairus’ daughter? 
She was not dead. ‘The child’s condition was 
such that the rumour of her death touched with 
hysteria the ill-balanced Oriental household. To 
an impostor such an opportunity would have been 
irresistible. Dead certainly; and now behold a 
miracle! But the man from Nazareth, quietly re- 
assuring, passed through the crowds of excited 


domestics to the inner chamber. ‘‘She is not dead,” | 


said he, “‘ but sleeping.” Having taken her by the 
hand and roused her, he bade them in a perfectly 
common-sense manner give her something to eat 
and say no more about it.’ 

Is His own Resurrection more difficult ? 
whit. He did not rise. He did not rise, because 
He was not really dead. ‘The women of Galilee, 
who had watched the crucifixion from afar off, 
followed and marked where it was laid. 
wrapped in a cloth pungent with aromatic and 
preservative drugs, with no confining coffin, and 
about it played the cool airs of the garden. One 
must consider also the condition of the body, how 
that it was not broken, and that it had at most the 
marks of scourging, the nail-holes in the hands and 
feet, and possibly a spear-prick in the side.’ 


Nota 


Dr. C. F. Burney has brought together, from 
varlous sources, various writings of the late Pro- 


It lay | 
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fessor S. R. Driver on the Psalter, and has given 
the book the title of Studies in the Psalms (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 6s.). Every sentence which Driver 
wrote is worth preserving. There has been no 
more correct or conscientious scholar in our time. 
He confined himself strictly to his own department. 
It covered all that is to be understood by the word 
‘Old Testament.’ Within that sphere of study, we 
think he was at his best in a sermon upon some 
text taken from the Psalter. There are five such 
sermons here. In them the most modern word of 
scholarship is used to give point to the most 
ancient message of comfort in the Lord. 


Professor Hugh Black has added another to his 
small volumes of essays and called it Zhe Open 
Door (Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. 6d.) ‘The 
purpose of this book,’ he says, ‘is to suggest a 
certain attitude towards the world and life. The 
common figure of speech, “The Open Door,” 
chosen for the title, indicates this general attitude. 
It expresses the spirit of hope with which we may 
face the future in every region of human endeavour.’ 
The situation created is always expectant; the ex- 
pectation is rarely disappointed. The Laws of the 
Open Door (which is the title of the second 
chapter) are Faith and Fitness. It is ‘Faith’ 
that creates the expectation, but it is ‘ Fitness” 
that contains the author’s message. ‘ Faith needs. 
to be informed by fact, and inspired by knowledge. 
It needs to be corrected and tested by experience, 
even when it looks for new experience.’ This test 
is Fitness. 


Innumerable books have been written on the 
Teaching of Jesus, but few of them do more than 
tell us that He taught this and He taught that.. 


' They do not face the contradictions in it and seek 


their underlying reconciliation. That, however, is. 
done by Dr. Charles S. Gardner, Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology in the Southern Baptist 


_ Theological Seminary, in his book on The Ethics- 


of Jesus and Social Progress (Hodder & Stoughton ;. 
6s. net). 

There are, for example, the two ideals of self- 
realization and self-denial. Christ taught both. 
He taught self-realization implicitly. He taught 
self-sacrifice so openly and so often that men have 


| called it the whole of His teaching. Professor 


Gardner says that what He taught was that self- 
realization comes by self-sacrifice for others. And. 
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this, he shows, is in accordance with Science and 
with human experience. 

The book makes progress in the study of the 
mind of Christ, as well as in the study of human 
society. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack have undertaken the 
publication of a new series of books. They call it 
“Through the Eye.’ Two volumes are issued 
together. The one is a volume on Lvolution, by 
J. A. S. Watson, B.Sc. ; the other is on Zhe Civil- 
ization of the Ancient Egyptians, by A. Bothwell 
Gosse (5s. net each). Both volumes are lavishly 
illustrated. This is their feature. The puzzling 
thing is to account for the profusion of illustration 
and its excellence at the price. And the writing 
is fit to accompany the illustrating. The authors 
have evidently mastered their subjects. This is a 
very different style of writing from the old 
‘popular’ style. 

A preacher with a message was the late Rev. 
Robert Catterall, Vicar of St. Augustine’s, High- 
bury New Park. To the delivery of it he gave his 
whole strength, and was a force for the fulfilment 
of the prayer, ‘Thy Kingdom come.’ One can feel 
this even in the reading of these Gospel Messages 
Jor the Times (Jarrold). There is strength and 
substance in them. But we may well believe that 
the printed page has suppressed in some degree 
the thrill of the living voice. 


An extraordinarily fresh and fructifying volume 
of theology has been published by Messrs. Long- 
mans under the commonplace title of Belief and 
Practice (6s. net). The author is Mr. Will Spens, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. Mr. Spens was first listened to in 
conversation; then those who heard him recom- 
mended a course of lectures ; and now the lectures 
form this book. 

There are four topics, but they are not kept 
separate: First, the place of theology in present- 
day thinking and life; next, the new attitude to the 
doctrine of the Incarnation ; then two illustrative 
examples of modern theological discussion and 
practice, prayer for the dead and the sacramental 
conception of the Eucharist; finally, the place in 
our life to-day of the Institutional Church. 

Mr. Spens is no heretic. His orthodoxy is as 
undeniable as his originality. He sees with his 


own eyes, but he does not claim that no one ever 
saw before him. What he writes looks like the 
inevitable because of its sanity and_ historical 
sympathy, and it is not easy to explain our interest 
in it. But the book must be read. 


The title Conduct and the Supernatural (Long- 
mans; 78. 6d. net), which Mr. Lionel Spencer 
Thornton has given to his Norrisian Prize Essay, is 
not a good title in itself and it does not describe 
the book. More descriptive would have been the 
title chosen ‘ by those in authority’ as the subject 
of the Essay: ‘Christian Ethical Ideals and 
Modern Reactions from Them.’ For the book is 
divided into two parts. One part proves the failure 
of Natural Ethics, the other establishes the success 
of Christian Ethics. The first chapter is intro- 
ductory. Friedrich Nietzsche and John Davidson 
fill the second chapter, John Davidson, as is his 
due, having only seven pages of it. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. H. G. Wells share between them the 
third chapter. The fourth chapter is a résumé. 
And so the first part ends. It is, in our belief, 
much the best part of the book. 

For no sooner has Mr. Thornton begun to 
develop his argument for the sole adequacy of 
Christian Ethics than we discover that there is one 
particular aspect of Christian Ethics which he is 
enamoured of, and as we proceed we discover that 
he has resolved to make the second half of his 
book something like a plea for the practice of it. 
It is celibacy. Now celibacy is not the ideal of 
the Old Testament, nor is it the ideal of the New, 
though Mr. Thornton makes a half-hearted attempt 
to show that it is in accordance with the mind of 
Christ. And we believe that his principle, which 
is that some men and women should be celibate for 
the purpose of keeping a high standard of self- 
denial before the minds of the rest, is contrary to 
the teaching of our Lord. Ifa thing is good it is 
good for all Christian followers alike—that is a first 
principle of the teaching of Christ. The passage 
which Mr. Thornton quotes, about ‘eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake’ (Mt 19!%), is no ex- 
ception. Even the word ‘asceticism’ has not 
obtained its ill fame undeservedly. Mr. Thornton 
quotes Schopenhauer’s remark that ‘ Protestantism 
killed one of the vital nerves of Christianity in 
combating the value of celibacy.’ Did Schopen- 
hauer ever realize what celibacy had cost Christi- 


anity ? It was just because it had proved itself to 
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be not a vital nerve but a pestilent parasite on | 


Christianity that the Reformed Churches would 
have no more to do with it. 

But that one advocacy is not the book. 
first part is a strong and most timely exposure of 
the pretence of naturalism to furnish us with an 
ethic that will work. And the second part does 
undoubtedly bring before us the fact that self- 


| 
| 


The | 


The title is Zhe Historical and the Eternal Christ 
(Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace). 


From Dr. Lyman Abbott’s book, Zhe Other 
Room, Mr. Melrose has taken one chapter, that 
comforting and convincing chapter on How shall 
we Think of our Dead? and he has issued it as a 


' booklet for our comfort in this time of distress 


denial is the very first principle of practical Christi- | 


anity. The very plea for celibacy is an insistence 
upon the necessity that lies on every one of us to 
take up our cross daily and follow Jesus. Did we 
ever need the lesson more? Here it is impressed 


scholarship. 


Mr. G. A. Johnston, M.A., Lecturer in Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, has 
written Ax Lntroduction to Ethics for Training 
Colleges (Macmillan ; 3s. net). It will do for other 
colleges, and for private students. It is the clearest 
Introduction to Ethics that we have seen and the 
easiest to ‘get up.’ 


The Rev. William Temple, M.A., was the 
Bishop Paddock Lecturer for 1914-1915. 
lectured on Church and Nation (Macmillan ; 2s. 6d. 
net). That is not Church and State. 
much to say about the Church and much about 


nationality and what can be done with it in the 


be, world-embracing. Church and State may be 
in alliance. Mr. Temple looks upon it as a very 
proper thing that they should be. But they need 
not be. It is the business of the State to manage 


| prayer, it was given to Jews. 


| prayer which only Jews had. 
| ideas? 
_ habits of devotion. 
Fle | 


(6d. net). 


The Rev. James W. Thirtle, LL.D., D.D., has 
published a critical and expository interpretation 


of Zhe Lord’s Prayer (Morgan & Scott; 5s. net). 
upon us with the culture and courtesy of the finest | 


Every aspect in which the Lord’s Prayer has been 
or can be regarded seems to be discussed ; and 
every word of every phrase of the Prayer itself is 
carefully compelled to yield its meaning. Dr. 
Thirtle lays just and necessary emphasis on the 
fact that, while the Lord’s Prayer is a Christian 
These Jews would 
be Christians yet; this Prayer would help them ; 
but meantime they were Jews with the ideas of 
What were those 
Dr. Thirtle finds them in modern Jewish 
For he accepts the Jews’ own 
statement that they have learned nothing in the 


_ matter of prayer from Christianity. 


Hewhas | 
| Thirtle’s book. 
the State, but only as instruments. His subject is — 
its parts. 
prospect of that Kingdom of God which is, or is to | 


the affairs of the nation; it is the business of the | 


Church to bring the nation into the Kingdom of 
God. If the State will give the Church freedom 
to go about its work, that is all perhaps that can at 
present be expected of it. But the Church, what- 


ever its attitude to the State, must recognize the | 


fact of nationality. 


Those who are disturbed by the controversy 
over the historical existence of our Lord, will be 
convinced and content if only they will read a 
small but masterly book on the subject which has 
been written in terse captivating English by the 
Rev. W. S. Urquhart, D.Phil., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 


Now this idea gives more than freshness to Dr. 
It gives a new attitude to the 
whole Prayer, and a new interpretation of some of 
Take the petition: ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread.’ How, Dr. Thirtle asks, would 
that prayer be expressed in Hebrew? He ex- 
presses it in Hebrew. And he concludes that the 
prayer is, ‘Give us this day the bread of our sus- 
tenance. The new Greek word (epiousios) he 
believes to be formed from the participle of the 
verb ¢o ée or sustain. In the Aramaic of our 
Lord’s utterance there would be two nouns, which 
the Greek translator would render by a noun and 
an adjective, just as ‘the courts of my holiness’ in 
Hebrew is in English ‘my holy courts.’ But there 
was no Greek adjective to correspond; so he 
invented one ; and out of ‘the bread of our susten- 
ance’ he produced ‘ our sustaining bread.’ 


It is a great disappointment to find a man, who 


/ seems to be a Hebrew scholar and to have studied 
_ Isaiah speaking as if the whole book could be the 


work of a single author. Are we never to make 
any progress in the study of the Old Testament ? 
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The Rev. J. P. Wiles, M.A., in his HaléHours | 


with Isaiah (Morgan & Scott; 3s. 6d. net), does 


he is content to use strong language of those who 
differ from him. This attitude vitiates the second 


half of the book, and makes its special pleading | 


occasionally obvious. But the first part contains 


an interpretation of Isaiah which is worth consult- 
ing. 


The Rey. Edward Shillito, M.A., has republished 


ToRY TIMEs and other journals, under the title of 
Through the War to the Kingdom (Morgan & Scott ; 
2s. net). 
lished before. All are earnest, evangelical, and 
encouraging. Much emphasis is laid on prayers. 
For ¢ha¢ it never occurs to the author to make 
apology. It is of greater force for the winning of 
the war than a satisfactory supply of munitions. 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott have also issued a 
volume of sermons by the Rev. Charles Brown, 
D.D., with this title: Zhe War and the Fatth 
(2s. 6d. net); and A Book of Prayers with Selected 
Bible Readings for the Home Circle, arranged by 
the Rev. Canon R. B. Girdlestone, M.A. (2s. net). 


As a concrete illustration of the growth in Israel 
of the idea of Holiness, Evelyn W. Hippisley has 
written and published a small book on The Temple 
and the Doctrine of Holiness (Mowbray). It is an 


accomplished scholar’s work, as reliable as it is 


readable. 


We all hope, and many of us believe, that the 


time is not far off when Palestine will be under | 
| for Mr. Benson sees the new life that it has given 


Christian control. Then will begin a new and 
more glorious era of exploration as well as new life 
and hope for the inhabitants of the land. What 


has been done already? The story of the work of | 
the Palestine Exploration Fund has been told by | 


Col. Sir C. M. Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A. 
The book, of which the title is 7ifty Years’ Work 


in the Holy Land, is published by the Committee | 


of the Palestine Exploration Fund, at 2 Hinde 
Street, London, W. (3s. 6d.). Could it have been 
a tale of little meaning or interest? Scarcely. 
the hands of Sir C. M. Watson it is a thrilling 


narrative, not outdone in fervour by any book of | 
And yet it is Science, the | 


romantic adventure. 


Some of the articles have not been pub- | 


In | 


facts well sifted, the conclusions drawn with caution 


| and reserve. 
not give reasons for retaining the single authorship, | 


The Lzblical Nature Studies of the Rev. Andrew 
W. Archibald, D.D. (Boston: Pilgrim Press; 
$1), are no doubt sermons, for there is a text, 
only half-hidden, in each of them. The inspira- 
tion of each sermon is the Cross of Christ, but the 
building material is found in the wonderful works 
of God. One sermon makes use of the green 


| grass, one of the autumn leaves, one of the white 
some articles contributed by him to THE Exposi- | 


mountains, and so on. Every sermon is pleasantly 
illustrated from English literature. 


To accompany his Short Old Testament History, 
the Rev. A. R. Whitham, M.A., has written 4 
Short New Testament History (Rivingtons ; 2s. 6d.). 


The Rev. Henry Phipps Denison, B.A., Pre- 
bendary of Wells, offers Some Spiritual Lessons of 
the War in five sermons (Robert Scott; 1s. 6d. 
net). The most fertilizing lesson will probably be 
found in the sermon on ‘The Experience of 
History,’ the fourth in order. There it is shown 
with admirable clearness that the very idea with 


| which Germany entered the war, the idea of 


establishing a world-empire, is contradictory to 
Christianity. The only world-empire is Christ’s. 
Every attempt that has ever been made to found a 


| world-empire has failed—the Assyrian, the Mace- 


donian, the Roman, the Corsican. So the German 
effort is doomed to failure by its very conception. 


Mr. A. C. Benson’s new volume Lscape and 


| Other Essays (Smith, Elder & Co.; 6s. net) is not 
| all occupied with the war, but the war is as per- 


vasive as a perfume throughout it. As a perfume ; 
to the nation, the belief in sacrifice, the deeds of 
duty, which will be inspiration and encouragement 
to unborn millions. 

He sees the dark side also. He opens his book 
with a terrible contrast between the sight of the 
peaceful villagers among the fens round Cambridge, 
where he takes his daily walk, and the sight of a 
young British officer sitting on the station plat- 
form. ‘Just before the train went off an officer got 
into my carriage, and, as we started, said to me, 
‘‘That’s a sad business there—it is a young officer 
who was taken prisoner by the Germans—one of 
our best men; he escaped, and after enduring 
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awful hardships he got into our lines, was wounded, 
and sent home to hospital; but the shock and the 
anxiety preyed on his mind, and he has become, 


they fear, hopelessly insane—he is being sent to a | 


sanatorium, but I fear there is very little chance of 
his recovery ; he is wounded in the head as well as 
the foot. He is a wealthy man, devoted to soldier- 
ing, and he is just engaged to a charming girl... .”’ 

In spite of that Mr. Benson finds great encourage- 
ment, not in war, but in the individual and national 
character which it has brought to light. Even as 
we read the essays on Charm, Sunset, Dreams, 
Schooldays, and the rest, we are in the atmosphere 
of the great struggle. But it is good for our 
harassed nerves, and even for our sad hearts, to 
read such essays as these. 


The S.P.C.K. has issued a little book of aspira- 
tions and prayers at Holy Communion, under the 
title of Made Like Unto Him (1s.). The author is 
Beatrice Ethel Warren. The same Society has 
published Zhe Mystery of Life, by J. Edward 
Mercer, D.D., and Zhe Historical Jesus, by the 
Rev. T. J. Thorburn, D.D. (6d. net each). Their 
‘ Study Circle Guides ’ (3d. each) include Zhze Zarly 
Life of Christ, The Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
The Study of the Eucharistic Liturgy (by the Rev. 
B. T. D. Smith, M.A.), and L£volution and the 
Incarnation (by the Rev. Felix Asher, B.D.). 


The Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, M.A., Canon of 
Coventry, is a contributor of ‘Studies for the 
Christian Year’ to the Church Family Newspaper. 
Those on the Suxday Epistles, he has republished 
under that title (S.P.C.K.; 2s. net). Each lesson 
is explained in such a way that it should be easy for 
any man to make a sermon out of the explanation. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury has published 
the sermons which he has delivered on the War, 
under the title of Quit You Like Men (S.P.C.K.; 
1s. net). They were preached on great occasions, 
and they were not unworthy of the occasions. On 
the Primate’s preaching, as on that of less con- 
spicuous preachers, the War has had a manifest 
influence. 


Dr. F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock has written 
a book on Zhe Present Controversy on the Gospel 
Miracles (S.P.C.K.; 38. net). His object is to 
bring the controversy within the reach of the 
ordinary believer. What are the points? What 
modification has taken place in our ideas of a 
miracle, or in our conception of Christ’s person? 
What progress has been made in the recognition 
of the Supernatural? These are the questions 
which Dr. Montgomery Hitchcock answers. He 
is very fair. He may be trusted. The ordinary 
believer in Christ will have his faith strengthened 
by the reading of the book. 


Two volumes of the series ‘Ten Minutes with 
the Bible’ have just been published. One is A// 
Saints’-Tide and Saints’ Days, the other Zhe Gospel 
according to St. John and Epistles (Stock ; 1s. 6d. 
net each). 

The body and the things that minister to its 
appetites are described by Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D., under the figure of a house and its guests, 
elaborately wrought out through three hundred 
pages. The title is Marvels of our Bodily Dwell-. 
ing (Vir. Pub. Co.; 4s. 11d. net). The figure 
with all its elaboration works smoothly in the 
capable and experienced hands of Dr. Wood-Allen. 


The Sacrament of GWaptiom in he Mew Ceatament. 


By THE Rev. BERKELEY G. Co.uins, A.T.S., BLUNTISHAM. 


TEE 


VI. Spirituaistic Curistianiry—(@) LETTER 
TO THE IIEBREWS. 


THE profound spiritual and ethical instincts of 
Paul had compelled him to protest against the 
extravagant sacramentarianism of his Corinthian 


converts. ‘Towards the end of the first century 
another voice was raised on the same side. 
The author of Hebrews did not formally chal- 
lenge the prevailing doctrine of baptism. He 
speaks of baptism as any contemporary might have 
done, as associated with the forgiveness of sins, as, 


together with faith, conditioning access into the 
presence of God (10?2). But, on the other hand, 
he refers to ‘the teaching of baptisms’ as belong- 
ing to those rudimentary doctrines which Chris- 
tians should leave behind as they advance in 
knowledge (6?). In view of the deliberate polemic 
against ceremonies as being only ‘shadows’ of 
divine realities, which is the burden of the Epistle, 
and the fact—which is becoming more and more 
evident—that it is not directed against any possible 
lapse into Jewish ‘legalism,’ but against a syncret- 
ism of Jewish and Christian beliefs with elements 
drawn from pagan cults, it is impossible not to 
feel that the writer is consciously opposing an 
undue dependence on the rite. There is truly no 
room for any sacramentarianism in his philosophy 
of the Christian religion. If the critical exegesis 
of 13°% may be accepted as correct, he was not 
only fully aware of this, but deliberately strove to 
deliver the doctrine of the Eucharist from the 
taint of sacramentarianism.t According to this 
exegesis he was dealing with a tendency to inter- 
pret the Communion as a sacramental eating of 
the Body of Christ and as a sacrificial meal after 
the fashion of the heathen cults. He insists that 
there is no such realistic eating of the Body and 
no sacrificial meal in Christianity. There is the 
One sacrifice made once for all by Christ, and the 
only sacrifice left for man is the perpetual offering 
of praise. This attitude toward the Eucharist 
suggests that the disparagement of baptism noted 
above is not merely apparent. There is through- 
out the Epistle a conscious polemic on behalf of a 
purely spiritualistic interpretation of Christianity. 


(4) THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS. 


In his first Epistle John says of our Lord— 
“This is he that came by water and blood... 
not with the water only, but with the water and 
the blood’ (1 Jn 5°). He has in view those who 
asserted that the Christ took possession of the body 
of Jesus at the Baptism and deserted it before the 
Crucifixion. Repudiating this Christology, as he 
does, he agrees with his opponents in attributing a 
special significance tothe Baptism. The comment 
of Du Bose on the passage, however true it may 
be of the historic event, does not explicate the 
thought of the writer. ‘The coming in the water 
of baptism is only an initial coming; it is the act 
of self-devotion, and of the divine consecration or 


1 See Moffatt, Zetrod. Lit. N.7., pp. 450-455. 
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anointing with which our sonship begins. It is 
the putting on of the armour, between which and 
the putting it off there is no littleto be done. The 
baptism of Jesus was no meaningless form or un- 
reality to Him. It drove Him into the wilderness 
to prepare through agony of temptation for what 
He had taken upon Himself or what God had put 
upon Him. He undertook in water what He was 
to execute in blood.’? John’s thought, as the 
context shows and as the Fourth Gospel expressly 
states, is that the Spirit descended on Jesus at 
His baptism. This was the significance attributed 
by tradition to the baptism, and John has 
retained it in spite of the difficulty there is in 
reconciling it with the Logos Christology. But 
Dr. Denney is doubtless right in his suggestion 
that John’s motive is to show that Christian 
baptism is nota form, but a power. For him as 
for the Church at large the Spirit was indissolubly 
associated with baptism. The emphatic state- 
ment, ‘Except a man be born of water and the 
Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God’ 
(3°), which is the Johannine version of Mt 18°, 
can refer only to the rite. It has been sometimes 
suggested that chap. 4, ‘Jesus Himself baptized 
not, but His disciples,’ is intended as a disparage- 
ment of water baptism. But, whatever value the 
statement may have as an indication of our Lord’s 
own attitude to baptism, it must be read in 
connexion with the statement in chap. 7%? that until 
Jesus was glorified the Spirit could not be given. 
As the gift of the Spirit normally coincided with, 
baptism, in the view of the Evangelist, there could 
have been no Christian baptism during the earthly 
life of our Lord. In all this John is simply repro- 
ducing the ordinary belief of the Church, and it is 
important to bear in mind the warning—‘ Here, 
as in the case of St. Paul, baptism must be taken 
in the whole circumstances and conditions in 
which it was familiar to the evangelist. It was 
not the baptism of unconscious infants, but that of 
penitent and confessing believers.’? That John’s 
emphasis is on the spiritual and not on the ritual 
side is shown in the fact that the water is referred 
to only once, and then the Spirit is mentioned 
alone (3°8); and the figure of the serpent in 
the wilderness and the use John makes of it in 
v.14 indicates clearly enough that he has in view 


only believing converts to the gospel. But, 


2 The Gospel in the Gospels, 194. 
3 Denney, ‘ Regeneration’ (D.C.G. ii. 4880). 
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though John so far reflects the current doctrine of 
the Church on baptism, there are strong grounds 
for the belief that he sought to combat the grow- 
ing importance of the sacraments.! It was not 
baptism, it was the Eucharist, which from the 
beginning was open to the gravest abuses. And it 
is significant that John omits all reference to the 
Lord’s Supper, and substitutes for it the great dis- 
course in chap. 6. It is barely possible that this 
substitution may be connected with the idea that 
as the Spirit was not given until Jesus was ‘ glori- 
fied,’ therefore even the Last Supper—taking place 
in our Lord’s lifetime—could not be the Chris- 
tian sacrament. Butaclose study of the discourse 
can leave little doubt in the mind of a reader that 
the object of John is to combat the deepening 
materialism of sacramental doctrine. ‘It is the 
spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : 
the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit 
and are life’ (6°). These words can have only 
one significance. They are directed against.a 
material eating of the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharistic meal.? Incidentally it may be noted 
that the repeated references to the resurrection on 
the ‘last day’ connect the discourse with the 
original eschatological associations of the Supper. 
But, this being his attitude towards the one sacra- 
ment, it is reasonable to believe that John’s refer- 
ences to baptism were not intended to emphasize 
the sacramentarianism involved in them. Indeed, 
the Johannine interpretation of Christianity is, 
in the last resort, as irreconcileable with a rigid 
sacramentarianism as is the Pauline gospel or the 
philosophy of Hebrews. In one of its aspects 
the Fourth Gospel is a recnterpretation of primitive 
apocalyptic. Jt translates it into the language of 
spiritual experience. But the association of 
baptism with the Spirit, which was originally 
eschatological, was too traditional to be ignored. 
It remained in the faith of the Church even when 
its primitive context had been forgotten. And the 
baptismal doctrine of John is a survival from an 
earlier time. It lies embedded in his metaphysical 
and spiritual interpretation of the gospel like a 
boulder brought down to the plain by some 
vanished glacier. For it is one thing to spiritualize 
an apocalyptical discourse, to translate vivid 
picture-language into abstract ideas, to see in the 
deep spiritual consciousness of the actual presence 

1 Scott, Lhe Fourth Gospel, 122 ff. 

* Cp. M‘Leod Campbell, Christ the Bread of Life, p. 18 ff. 


of Christ with believers a fulfilment of a Second 
Coming. It is another thing to seek to interpret 
in a new sense a spiritual gift which tradition 
bound up with a concrete act. John did not 
attempt it except in so far as he connected baptism 
with his doctrine of the new birth. But the 
connexion is not close. He passes from it as soon 
as may be. For the connexion makes the gift of 
the Spirit too magical to be of religious value. It 
is only in its primitive form and in its apocalyptical 
meanings that the Spirit and baptism can be intelli- 
gently associated. And John has passed on into 
another world, and with him the Church as a whole. 


VII. From THE First CENTURY TO THE 
TWENTIETH. 


From this survey of the New Testament 
evidence it would appear that those elements in 
the later sacramental doctrine of the Church which 
are usually regarded by Protestants as superstitious 
accretions are, in truth, fading memories of the 
earliest beliefs. Speaking of the utterances of 
third-century Fathers, Harnack says: ‘But evena 
writer of this kind had quite as superstitious an 
idea of the holy elements as the rest. Thus the 
holy meal was extolled as the communication of 
incorruption, as a pledge of resurrection, as a 
medium of the union of the flesh with the Holy 
Spirit; and again as a food of the soul, as the 
bearer of the Spirit of Christ (the Logos), as the 
means of strengthening faith and knowledge, as a 
sanctifying of the whole personality.’ On the 
other hand, ‘the result of baptism was universally 
considered to be forgiveness of sins, and _ this 
pardon was supposed to effect an actual sinlessness 
which now required to be maintained. We fre- 
quently find ‘deliverance from death,’ ‘ regenera- 
tion of man,’ ‘restoration to the image of God,’ and 
obtaining of the Holy Spirit, named along with the 
‘remission of sins’ and ‘obtaining of eternal life.’ + 
The confusion between the spiritual and the 
material which is so obvious here, and between the 
eschatological and the ethical, is due to the per- 
sistence of primitive hopes and beliefs long after 
the Church had ceased to be Apocalyptic in its out- 
look upon the present and future. But the New 
Testament sacramentarianism is entirely apoca- 
lyptic, and can be understood only in the light 
of the great movement initiated by John the 
Baptist. To accept it is at the same time to 

SBD aia as 4 7b. 140. 


accept the crudest and most physical ideas as to 
the nature and work of the Holy Spirit. In its 
earliest form it depends on the belief that the 
Spirit is a hyper-physical energy which produces 
miraculous results in the Jdodies of mortal men. 
Any sacramentarianism which does not claim these 
effects, and is not eschatologically conditioned, is 
a departure from the New Testament. That such 
departure has proved to be inevitable is only an 
indication of the completeness with which the 
Church has shed its primitive apocalyptic. The 
sacramentarianism of the present day is as far 
removed from the sacramentarianism of the first 
century as the world-view of the Church is removed 


from the expectations of the Judzean communities | 


who looked for the palingenesia, the ‘restoration of 
all things.’ And as it is impossible to reproduce 
in their original form the apocalyptical hopes of 
the Church of those days, so it is impossible to 
reproduce its sacramentarianism. It rests on 
assumptions which were speedily outgrown. 

On the other hand, the fact that New Testament 
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£23 
but it indicates the real value of this type of 
baptism. It is no longer a question of magical 
efficacy, it is a question of spiritual crises. And, 
like every definitive action, the open confession of 
baptism must have results in the spiritual life. At 
the lowest it is to reduce alternatives, to seal 
an inward decision by an outward deed. This 
always means an access of power or, at least, a 
concentration of moral energy. It is not too much 
to believe that such a decisive act on the part of 
man is met by a new movement on the part of the 
It is probable that, on inquiry, it will be 
found that many still will bear this testimony, that 
their baptism was for them not a form only but a 
power, that a profound spiritual experience is for 


_ ever associated with the hour in which they wit- 
_nessed the ‘good confession.’ . It is along these 


baptism is the baptism of believers and not the | 
baptism of infants, not only suggests that a genuine | 


spiritual experience normally accompanied baptism, 


i 


lines, and not along the lines of its sacramentarian- 
ism, that the deeper thought of the New Testa- 
ment is to be understood. Its sacramentarianism 
belongs to the ‘husk,’ its spiritual experience to 
the abiding truth’ It is in no sectarian spirit that 
we may claim for ‘believer’s baptism’ that it con- 
serves all that is precious and imperishable in the 
baptism of the earliest period. 


— [Tn tBe 


Wir. BoreBam’s New Book. 


Mr. F. W. Boreuam has an enviable fertility as 
well as anenviable faculty of imaginative sermon- 
making. We say sermon-making, for we are 
convinced the sketches in his books have been 
preached. And if they were preached, they must 
have astonished the people with their breeziness. 
Yet with all their fresh unconvention, there is 
reverence and responsibility in every one of them. 
This volume is as full of surprise as ever. ‘lhe 
best method with such a book is to quote an 
average example. Let it be, not Mushrooms on 
the Moor, from which the book gets its title (Kelly ; 
3s. 6d. net), but 


THe HaAnbDiICcap. 


1 


It was a sunny autumn afternoon. The leaves 
were rustling about my feet, and the first nip of 


| such a concourse invariably excites, I 


Study. 


winter was in the air. It was Saturday, and I was 
out for a stroll. Suddenly a crowd attracted my 
attention, and, impelled by that curiosity which 

I drew near 
to see whether it meant a fire ora fight. It was 
neither. As I approached I caught sight of young 
fellows moving in and out among the people, 
wearing light many-coloured garments, and I 
guessed that a race was about to be run. Almost 
as soon as I arrived, the men were called up, 
arranged in a long line, and preparations made for 
the start. At a signal two or three of them sprang 
out from the line and bounded with an easy stride 
along the road. A few seconds later, three or four 
more followed ; then others; until at last only one 
was left ; and, after a brief period of further waiting, 
he also left the line and set out in pursuit. It was 
a handicap, I was told, and this man had started 
from scratch. It was to be a long race, and it 
would be some time before any of the runners 
could be expected back again. The crowd, there- 
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fore, dispersed for the time being, breaking up into 
knots and groups, each of which strolled off to 
while away the waiting time as its own taste 
suggested. I turned into a lane that led up into 
the bush on the hillside, and, from that sheltered 
and sunny eminence, watched for the first sign of 
the returning runners. 

Sitting there with nothing to do, it flashed upon 
me that the scene I had just witnessed was a 
reflexion, as in a mirror, of all human experience 
and endeavour. Most men are heavily handi- 
capped; it is no good blinking the fact. Ask a 
man to undertake some office or assume some 
responsibility in connexion with the Church, and 
he will silence you at once with a narration of the 
difficulties that stand in his way. Ask a man to 
act on some board or committee for the manage- 
ment of some charitable or philanthropic enterprise, 
and he will explain to you that he has not a minute 
to spare. Ask a man to subscribe to some most 
necessary or deserving object, and he will tell you 
of the incessant demands to which he is subjected. 
Now it is no good putting all this down to cant. 
We have no right to assume that these are merely 


the lame excuses of men who, in their secret souls, 


do not desire to assist us. We must not hastily 
hurl at them the curse that fell upon Meroz 
because it came not to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. All that they say is perfectly true. 
The difficulties that debar the first of these men 
from undertaking the work to which you are calling 
him are both real and formidable ; the second man 
has every moment of his time fully occupied ; the 
third man, because he is known to be generous, is 
badgered to death with collecting-lists from the 
first thing in the morning till the last thing at 
night. We must not judge these men too harshly. 
In the uncharitableness of our hearts we imagine 
that they have given us excuses which are not 
reasons. ‘The fact is that they have done exactly 
the reverse ; they have given us reasons which are 
not excuses. We are on safer ground when we 
recognize frankly that it is very difficult for many 
men to devote much time, much energy, and much 
money to the Kingdom of God. Many men are 
heavily handicapped. 


Il. 


“Isn’t that one of the runners just coming in 
sight now?’ a friend asked, pointing along the 
road. I fancied that he was right, so we rose and 


strolled down to the spot from which the race had 
started. We must have been mistaken, for when 
we emerged from the lane there was no sign of the 
competitors. I was not sorry, however, that we 
had returned prematurely ; for I noticed the handi- 
capper strolling idly about, and got into con- 
versation with him. 

‘There seems to me to be very little sense in 
a race of this kind,’ I suggested to him. ‘If those 
men win who started first, the honour is very small 
in view of the start they received; whilst if the 
man who started last fails to win, he feels it to 
be no disgrace, and comforts himself with the 
reflexion that he was too heavily handicapped. 
Is that not so?’ . 

‘Oh no,’ replied the handicapper, politely 
concealing his pity for my simplicity; ‘it works 
out just the other way. It isn’t fair, don’t you see, 
to keep those chaps that got away first always 
running in a class by themselves. It does not call 
out the best that is in them. But to-day it does 
them good to feel that they are being matched 
against some of the finest runners in the State, and 
they will strain every effort to try to beat the 
champions. And it does a man like Brown, who 
started from scratch, no harm to see those fellows 
all getting ahead of him at the start. He knows 
very well that he can beat any man in the country 
on level terms, and in such races he will only put 
forth just as much effort as is needed to get ahead 
of his opponent. But there is nothing to show 
that he could net do much better still if only his 
opponent were more formidable. In a race like 
this, however, he knows that anything may happen. 
His usual rivals have all got a start of him; if he 
is to defend his good name, he must beat all his 
previous records and bring his utmost power into 
play. And so every man in the race is put on his 
mettle. We consider the handicap a very useful 
race indeed !’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ I said, feeling that I was beaten, 
but feebly attempting to cover my retreat; ‘but 
how do you compute the exact starts and handi- 
caps which the different men are to take?’ 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘now you’ve touched the vital 
question.’ I was gratified at his recognition of the 
good order of my retirement. ‘You see,’ he went 
on, ‘we have to look up the men’s previous per- 
formances and work out the differences in their 
records with mathematical exactness. But there 
is something more than that. We have to know 


the men. You can’t adjust the handicaps by rule 
of three. Anybody who has seen Jones run must 
have noticed that he’s a bit down-hearted. He has 
been beaten every time, and he goes into a race 
now expecting to be beaten, and is therefore beaten 
before he starts. He needs encouragement, and 
we have to consider that fact in arranging his 
handicap. Then there’s Smith. He’s too cock- 
sure. He has never had any difficulty in beating 
men of his own class. He needs putting on his 
mettle. So we increase his handicap accordingly. 
It takes a lot of working out, and a lot of thinking 
about, I tell you. But here they come!’ 

There was no mistake this time. A batch of 
runners came into sight all at once, the officials 
took their places, and the crowd clustered excitedly 
round. As we waited, the remarks to which I had 
just listened took powerful hold upon my mind. 
The handicaps of life may have been more care- 
fully calculated and more beneficently designed 
than we have sometimes been inclined to suppose. 


LiL, 


It was a fine finish. As the first batch of men 
drew nearer I was pleased to notice that Brown, 
the fellow in light blue, who had started last, was 
among them. Gradually he drew out from the 
rest, and, with a magnificent spurt, asserted his 
superiority and won the race. A few minutes later 
I took the tram citywards. Just as it was starting, 
Brown also entered the car. I could not resist 
the opportunity of congratulating him. 

‘It must have taken the heart out of you,’ I said, 
‘to see all the other fellows getting away in front 
of you, and to find yourself left to the last?’ 

‘Oh no,’ he replied, with a laugh, ‘it’s a bit of 
an honour, isn’t it, to see that they think me so 
much better than everybody else that they fancy 
I have a sporting chance under such conditions ? 
And, besides, it spurs a fellow to do his best. 
When you are accustomed to winning races, it 
doesn’t feel nice to be beaten, even in a handicap, 
and to avoid being beaten you’ve got to go for all 
you're worth.’ 

I shook hands and left him. But I felt that he 
had given me something else to think about. 
‘It’s a bit of an honour!’ he had said. 

besides, it spurs a fellow to do his best !’ 

The next time a man tells me that he cannot 
help me, because he is so heavily handicapped, 
what a tale I shall have to tell him! 


‘And, 
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My Saturday afternoon experience has convinced 
me that, in the Church, we have tragically mis- 
interpreted the significance of handicaps. 

‘I am very heavily handicapped,’ we say in the 
Church, ‘therefore I must not attempt this thing !” 

‘I am very heavily handicapped,’ they say out 
there at their sports, ‘therefore I must put all my 
strength into it!’ 

And who can doubt that the philosophy of the 
Churchmen is false, or that the philosophy of the 
sportsmen is sound? There is a great saying of 
Bacon’s that every handicapped man should learn 
by heart. ‘Whosoever,’ he says, ‘hath anything 
fixed in his person that doth induce contempt hath 
also a perpetual spur in himself to rescue and 
deliver himself from scorn.’ Is that why so many 
of the world’s greatest benefactors were men who 
bore in their bodies the marks of physical affliction 
—hblindness, deafness, disease, and the like? 
They felt that they were heavily handicapped, and 
that their handicap called them to make a supreme: 
effort ‘to rescue and deliver themselves from 
scorn.’ 

When speaking of the difficulty which a black 
boy éxperiences in America in competing with his. 
white rivals, Booker Washington tells us that his. 
own pathetic and desperate struggle taught him 
that ‘success is to be measured not so much by 
the position that one has reached in life as by the 
obstacles which he has overcome while trying to 
succeed.’ There is a good deal in that. I was 
once present at a meeting of a certain Borough 
Council, at which an engineer had to report on a 
certain proposal which the municipal authorities. 
were discussing. The engineer contented himself 
with remarking that there were serious difficulties 
in the way of the execution of the plan. Where- 
upon the Mayor turned upon the unfortunate: 
engineer and remarked, ‘We pay you your salary,. 
Mr. Engineer, not to tell us that difficulties exist, 
but to show us how to surmountthem!’ I thought 
it rather a severe rebuke at the time, but very often 
since, when I have been tempted to allow my 
handicaps to divert me from my duty, I have been 
glad that I heard the poor engineer censured. 

I was once deeply and permanently impressed 
by a chairman’s speech at a meeting in Exeter 
Hall. That noble old auditorium was crowded 
from floor to ceiling for the annual missionary 
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demonstration of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
‘The chair was occupied by Mr. W. E. Knight, of 
Newark. In the course of a most earnest plea for 
missionary enthusiasm, Mr. Knight suddenly be- 
‘J was born in a missionary 
atmosphere,’ he said. ‘I have lived in it ever 
since; I hope I shall die in it. Over forty years 
ago my heart was touched with the story of the 
world’s needs ; when I heard such men as Gervase 
Smith, Dr. Punshon, Richard Roberts, G. T. Perks, 
and others, I said, “ Lord, here am I, send me.” 
I came up to London forty-one years ago as a 
candidate for the Methodist ministry. I offered 
myself, but the Church did not see fit to accept 
my offer. I remember well coming up to the 
college at Westminster and being told of the 
-decision of the committee by that sainted man, 
William Jackson. I went to the little room in 
which I had slept with a broken heart. I despised 
myself. I was rejected of men, and I felt that I 
was forsaken of God.’ Now here is a man heavily 
handicapped; but let him finish his story. ‘In 
that moment of darkness,’ Mr. Knight continued, 
‘the deepest darkness of my life, there came to me 
a voice which has influenced my life from then 
till now. It said, “If you cannot go yourself, 
send some one else.” I was a poor boy then; I 
‘knew that I could not pay for anybody else to go. 
But time rolled on. I prospered in business. 
And to-night I shall lay on the altar a sum which 
I wish the committee to invest, and the interest 
-on that sum will support a missionary in Africa, 
not during my lifetime only, but as long as capital 
is capable of earning interest. And, ladies and 
gentlemen, I assure you that this is a red-letter 
-day in my life!’ 

Of course it was! It was the day on which he 
‘had turned his handicap to that account for which 
-all handicaps were intended. 

‘My handicap was an honour and a spur!’ said 
the champion in the tramcar. 

‘My handicap was an honour and a spur!’ said 
‘the chairman at Exeter Hall. 

Both the champion and the chairman did by 
means of their handicaps what they could never 
have done without those handicaps. There can 
be no doubt about it ; handicaps were designed, 
not as the pitiful excuses of the indolent, but as 
the magnificent inspirations of the brave. 


came personal. 


—_——___ 


(Point and Iffustration. 
This Short Prayer. 


No writer is great who does not take his readers 
into his confidence. Dr. R. F. Horton does this. 
He is great as a man and is not afraid to show 
himself to his valet; he is great as a writer, touch- 
ing his readers sometimes to tears by his confidence 
in them, and always obtaining of them the very 
best they can give and do. When he writes books 
he is not careful of their titles—that also being a 
sign of his friendship. The title of Reconstruction 
(Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net) is like the invitation 
to take a broad stream at a leap. True, there is 
the sub-title ‘A Help to Doubters,’ but it is not 
irresistible. Nevertheless we take the leap, and 
we are at home at once. 

Dr. Horton’s object is to give us something to 
be sure of, from which we may proceed to other 
things. He calls that one sure thing the Criterium. 
What is it? It is ‘the enthronement of love on 
the throne of the universe, the incarnation of love 
in a human Person, and the requirement of love, 
as a result of this manifestation, to be the spring 
and guide of all conduct, the essence and the fulfil- 
ment of the moral law.’ From that all else will 
follow—the sense of forgiveness, the joy of recon- 
ciliation, the power of the Spirit, the apprehension 
of the Person of God and of His Son Jesus Christ. 
And it is all so simple. Even the receiving of the 
Spirit is simple. ‘Not more wonderful,’ he says, 
‘than the work of the Spirit, but certainly not less 
wonderful, is the simplicity with which we receive 
the Spirit, and come under the transforming and 
convincing power. That modern saint, John 
Smith of Harrow, who, as a master in a large 
public school, was every whit as devoted, and as 
effective, as the remote saints of the Middle Ages, 
taught his boys to pray for the Holy Spirit in the 
most childlike way. 

‘When I was a Sunday school teacher, now 
forty-five years ago,’ he wrote to some children in’ 
Standard III., near the close of his life, ‘our 
minister told us a story one afternoon of a person 
whose life was entirely changed by this short 
prayer, repeated continually through the day for 
many years: ‘OQ Lord God, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, give me Thy Holy Spirit”; and he asked us 
all to use it for ourselves. This prayer, I have 
given for years to all my Harrow boys, and now I 
pass it on to you. Will you use it every day? 


God will certainly give you His Spirit, to make you 
like Himself, truthful, industrious, pure, patient, 
forbearing, brave, humble, tender-hearted, loving, 
kind. Could you wish for anything more ?’ 

That prayer, we may assume, produced that 
saintly life, which so deeply impressed generation 
after generation of Harrow boys. And it should 
be considered how readily accessible, and swiftly 
convincing, the truth of Christianity is, if it is 
reached by so direct and feasible a way.’ 


Gravitation. 


The Rev. W. Campbell, D.D., F.R.G.S., is the 
man to tell us all that can be told about Formosa. 
He went there in 1871. He has been there ever 
since. And he has used his great opportunity in 
all the ways that a keen mind, a nice sense of 
humour, and a devouring love of Christ, have 
suggested to him. He calls his new book Sketches 
Jrom Formosa (Marshall Brothers). 

Dr. Campbell’s faith in the Formosan is un- 
quenchable. We shall record an incident to prove 
it. But we may say at once that it is the direct 
and immediate consequence of his faith in Christ. 


Never were these two more clearly manifested in | 


their close relationship. The book is well furnished 
with incident and observation, and it is appropri- 
ately illustrated; but its charm is due to the 
authors—what shall we call it—his ‘simplicity 
which is in Christ Jesus.’ This is the story we 
promised to repeat. 

‘Mr. Loa was a native scholar, who was engaged 
to do copying work, and to drill us into the 
mysteries of the spoken and written language of 
China. He wore a long blue robe with wide 
sleeves ; came to our house every day at 9 a.m., 
and remained till noon, during which time, at 
intervals, he had to be left by himself whenever 
we were called away to attend to other duties. He 
had already been several months in our service 
when my colleague one day remarked to me that 
some member of the establishment must have 
fallen into thievish habits, as candles and other 
small articles were continually disappearing. He 
added that he was not at all assured of the reli- 
ability even of Mr. Loa; but to this I replied by 
saying that our Teacher was surely far too serious- 
minded and gentlemanly a man to be associated 
with such charges. About a week after this, the 
two of us were again chatting in our verandah, 
when Mr. Loa passed us at the close of his labours 
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for the day; but, before going through the outer 
gate, my colleague stepped forward to say some- 
thing to him, saw a long foreign candle inside his 
sleeve, pulled it out, and simply held it up in front 
of His Moulviship. I confess I felt exceedingly 
uncomfortable, and wondered what form the 
humiliating confession and apology would take. 
Confession and apology! There was nothing 
further from Mr. Loa’s mind, for he only looked at 
my colleague, straight in the face, and said, ‘‘ Now, 
sir, as you know everything about gravitation and 
the secret laws of Nature, will you tell me how 
that candle came to be there?” He also appeared 
grieved to think we should demean ourselves by 
harbouring any kind of unworthy thoughts about 
himself; so that, receiving no answer to his 
inquiry, he quietly went out and left us to our 
own reflexions. Of course, we were thrown off 
our guard a little at the composure, the fertility of 
resource, and the abysmal impudence which could 
thus easily raise an act of vulgar theft into the high 
region of philosophic speculation. And yet, the 
rich and precious—although still unworked— 
materials for discipleship were certainly there; the 
possibilities of the whole incident reminding one 


| of Saul of Tarsus, who began life by being an arch- 


persecutor of the Church of God, and ended by 
becoming the very chiefest of the Apostles.’ 


Weapons for Workers. 


Mr. J. Ellis has done the hurried preacher and 
Bible teacher another good service by the issue of 
a volume of outline addresses and illustrations 
which he calls Weapons for Workers (Scoti). Here 
is one of the outline addresses and also one of 
the illustrations. 

The Great Physician (Mk 1**).—The world is 
like a great hospital, full of people smitten by 
deadly spiritual diseases. But Christ is the Great 
Physician. I. He ts divinely chosen and qualified 
(Is 611, x P 2%, etc.). Il. He thoroughly under- 
stands every case (Mt 97, Jn 41-15). III. He has 
already healed millions (Rev 7°). IV. He deeply 
loves every one of [ts patients. Has he not proved 
this by dying for us? (Gal 14 2°). V. He heals 
completely and finally (Mt 9771), VI. He can 
heal anywhere (Mt 197). VII. He delights to deal 
with hopeless cases (Mt 918%, Lk 71%, etc.). 
VIII. Ais cures are immediate and free (Mk 1°)-?, 
etc.). IX. He ts accessible to all (Mt 11°). 

Nothing the matter with mg /—Rev. Mark Guy 
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Pearse’s wonderful gift for ‘telling a story’ is well 
known. The other day, he recalled visiting the 
‘Guild of Brave Poor Things,’ where he found a 
capital meeting proceeding, of sufferers whose 
crutches, piled against the wall, told their own sad 
story. Outside, however, was a poor little girl, 
weeping bitterly. ‘What’s the matter?’ asked 
Mr. Pearse. ‘Oh,’ sobbed the little one, ‘I can’t 
g—go in, I—I ain’t got xothink the matter with me!” 
There is an apt spiritual application to such as 
think they are ‘all right’ and are thereby excluded 
from the gospel feast. 


The Message. 


The Rev. J. W. W. Moeran, M.A., has been 
successful in his effort to gather ///ustrations from 
the Great War (Scott; 2s. 6d. net). He has not 
only gathered the stories, he has also fitted them 
with their appropriate text or topic. To testify to 
the real riches ready for the preacher in this book 
almost any illustration could be quoted. This, for 
example, to encourage us to deliver our message 
when we have a message to deliver: ‘In the 2nd 
Royal Sussex was a cyclist orderly named Wedge. 
He was mortally wounded at Bethune (on January 
25, 1915) by a shell which pitched in the road 
near him as he was returning to his regiment with 
a message from Headquarters. He was there 
attended to by Major Matthews, R.A.M.C., who 
afterwards wrote to the Commanding-officer of the 
Sussex regiment, saying he thought the regiment 
ought to know about their comrade’s devotion to 
his duty. In the course of this letter, Major 
Matthews said: ‘His left leg was shattered, his 
left great toe and the next were nearly blown off, 
he had a severe wound of the chest, and his right 
hand was wounded. In spite of his wounds, all 
his concern and anxiety were that his message 
should reach his regiment, and he thought of 
hittle;elsex’< 


Mirginiius Querisque. 


L 
Christmas, 1915. 
‘They were sore afraid.’—Lk 29. 
‘ Be not afraid.’—Lk 2”, 
Many boys and girls have been saying to them- 
selves lately, ‘Christmas will not be happy this 
year, everybody is so sad. There will be no 
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Christmas dinner—if there is, it won’t be a jolly 
one—no crackers, no funny games.’ 

You have been feeling sad yourselves. At times 
it has been as if you were in a very dark terrifying 
place. Then you were more than sad; you were 
afraid. There are boys and girls who dislike dark- 
ness very much. They fear to be in it alone. 
They say they want to be able to see things and 
touch them too. I have even known men and 
women—they were amongst the best folk in the 
world—who felt very solemn in the great darkness 
of the country. ‘What do you generally read to 
your sick people?’ I heard one minister ask 
another. ‘Very often I read the ninety-first 
Psalm,’ was his answer: ‘they like it,’ he added. 
Here is a little bit of what he read. Listen: 


He shall cover thee with His pinions, 

And under His wings shalt thou take refuge: 
His truth shall be thy shield and buckler, 
Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by night. 


(I shall repeat that last line) 
Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by night. 


So, yousee, if we ask God to take care of us, there is 
nothing in this world of which we need to be afraid. 

You dislike the darkness, you say; you want to 
be able to see things. Let me ask you a question. 
Did it ever occur to you that the real joy of 
Christmas comes from things we cannot see? 
The dinners, the crackers, the presents, are only 
signs that our friends want us to be happy. There 
is a much deeper cause for our joy than the 
Christmas parties and the Christmas presents. 
The shepherds that kept their flocks by night on 
the fields of Bethlehem were very good religious 
men, They must have known our ninety-first 
Psalm; doubtless it was a favourite. Yet we are 
told that one dark night they 'were ‘sore afraid.’ 
Picture the shepherds to yourselves. The fires 
which they kept burning to scare away the wild 
beasts but made the darkness all the blacker. 
They drew near together—can’t you see them ?—a 
group of men whose one interest was God. They 
spoke about Him—more softly and solemnly than 
usual. It was even as if they dreamed when they 
told one another their thoughts about the Saviour 
for whom their people had looked so long. ‘He 
will be a great shepherd’; ‘But He will have the 
glory of a King about Him.’ ‘Ah!’ another 
would break in, ‘He will know about sorrow’; 
and we can imagine how they might repeat— 
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‘sentence about’—the exquisite Boer words | 


about the *Man ‘of Sorrow.’ ~ 

Suddenly, it was no longer duck: 
seemed to have come down to earth. 
angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them: 
were sore afraid.’ It was not the darkness, you 
see, that made them afraid, it was the ‘Glory.’ 

You all know what the angel said to them. It 
was, ‘Be not afraid.’ Then he told them that 
their long-expected deliverer had come; not asa 
great King, not even as a great shepherd, but as a 
little baby. Those good shepherds of Bethlehem 
had not realized they were so near to Heaven when 
they were in the darkness. 

There has been darkness over our country and 
over our homes: you hear about it on every side 
and you will wonder when I say to you that in the 
midst of the darkness, the Glory of the Lord has 
been round about us. 

It has been the glory of a great love—a love 
that has made many of those who used to be big 
boys here, willing to lay down their lives. They 
followed another leader than the general who led 
them forward on the battlefield. Their Hero was 
the Man over whose birth we rejoice on Christmas 
day. He had put love of the highest into the boys’ 
hearts. That love has in it the honour of the 
Roman who, when offered his life by a general who 
had ordered all others to be slain, mixed with the 
people, saying, ‘I will not live while so many of my 
fellow-citizens die unjustly.’ 

Their leaving us has made heaven more like a 
home-country than ever it has been before. The 
glory of it has been round about us; but we have 
been ‘sore afraid.’ Can we believe that the big 
boys who were with us only a little while ago, and 
have been called from us so suddenly, are far 
away? I am sure that not one of you boys or 
girls can believe it. They are round about us, 
though we cannot see them. Let me read three 
verses from a little poem I came across the other 
day. I liked it, and thought it was a very beautiful 
idea to have on your minds on Christmas day : 


Lest Heaven be thronged with grey-beards hoary, 
God, who made boys for His delight, 

Stoops in a day of grief and glory, 
And calls them in, in from the night. 

When they come trooping from the war - 

Our skies have many a new gold star. 


9 


nase 
An: | 


then they | 


Heaven’s thronged with gay and careless faces, 
New-waked from dreams of dreadful things, 
They walk in green and pleasant places 
And by the crystal water-springs, 
Who dreamt of dying and the slain, 
And the fierce thirst and the strong pain. 


Dear boys! They shall be young for ever. 
The Son of God was once a boy. 
They run and leap by a clear river, 
And of their youth they have great joy. 
God, who made boys so clean and good, 
Smiles with the eyes of fatherhood.! 


I have sometimes thought that those families are 
happiest out of which a brother or a sister has 
gone to the Father’s home. We have had many 
hard but very beautiful lessons to learn during 
the past year; I think, however, that like the 
shepherds, some have heard the angel of the 
Lord say, ‘Be not afraid.’ For hundreds of years 
children have been told to rejoice because of the 
Babe in the manger of Bethlehem. They feel 
happy when Christmas comes round, and the story 
is told to them once again. To-day we ask you to 
be happy because of the family home in heaven, 
where the boys are, and where Jesus is. 


10: 
Children of the East Wind. , 
‘A strong east wind.’—Ex 147). 


To-day it is the turn of the children of the East 
wind, 

Now I wonder if you have noticed that when 
you mention the East wind, people have very little 
good to say about it? ‘That nasty, biting wind!’ 
they exclaim. ‘It chills you through and through ; 
it makes all your bones ache; it brings colds and 
all sorts of horrid troubles with it!’ 

Well, there are two sides to every question—a 
good side, and a bad side—and we are going to 
look at both sides of the East wind. It has its 
faults, and we are ready to admit them, but we are 
going to try and find out its good points also. 

The thing that strikes one first about this wind 
is its blighting power. In Palestine the East wind 
is dry and scorching: it blows from the desert 
and it often withers the corn, and. destroys the 
fruit. The Bible often speaks of this blighting 

1 Katherine Tynan, Flower of Youth, 54. 
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power of the East wind. You remember, for in- 
stance, how Pharaoh in his dream saw seven thin 
ears of corn Jlasted by the East wind. 

It seems rather queer to think of an East wind 
being hot; does it not? We are accustomed to 
regard it asa bitterly cold wind. But the reason 
why it is cold here is that it comes to us chiefly in 
spring, and it comes across the frozen plains of 
Russia. 

But here is a strange thing. Alinough the East 
wind in Palestine is burning hot, and the East wind 
in Britain is bitterly cold, in both places it has 
very much the same effect—it blights and destroys 
young plants. Last spring I planted out some 
sweet-peas. For a week or two they looked strong 
and sturdy. Then came a few days of wind blow- 
ing from the East, and when I went to look at the 
sweet-peas their poor leaves were all yellow and 
shrivelled by the cruel blast. You would have 
thought some creature had got at their roots, and 
had been gnawing their life away. A few of them 
recovered, but many withered and died. 

I think some people are very like the East wind. 
They blight and destroy a great deal of happiness 
in the world by their tempers and their tongues. 
There are those who say cutting things with intent 
to wound, there are those who say biting things in 
order to be clever, and there are those who insist 


upon telling you unpleasant truths in the most 


unpleasant way. 


Now I want to say this to the East-wind people. | 


I don’t think you mean half you say. I think very 
often you speak in the heat of the moment, and 
you don’t realize the harm you are doing.. But 
remember your unkind words may rankle and 
wound long after you have forgotten them. The 
tongue is a terrible weapon. 
injuries. It can separate lifelong friends and cause 
great dispeace in a family circle. 
us it is ‘a restless evil, full of deadly poison.’ 
day you may wake to find that by your bitter 
words you have blighted the happiness of some 
one you iove very dearly. 

Now St. James also tells us that ‘the tongue can 
no man tame.’ He says that ‘every kind of beasts 
and birds, of creeping things and things in the sea, 
is tamed, and hath been tamed by mankind: but 
the tongue can no man tame.’ Well, it is true 
that no ofkery man can tame your tongue for you, 
but you can tame it for yourself. You will have 
a hard fight, and sometimes it will seem as if this 


It can inflict mortal . 


St. James tells 
Some > 
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wild beast were conquering you, instead of the 
other way, but if Jesus is on your side you are 
sure to win in the end, for He has won the victory 
over all our enemies, 

Perhaps you think I have been rather hard on 
the East wind, so now I am going to say something 
nice about it. I can never forget that the East 
wind often brings us bright sunshine. We have 
got so used to discussing its faults that we forget 
the good things it does. It comes to us when 
the ground is sodden with the winter snow and 
rain, and it dries the soil so that the farmer can 
get his seed sown, And it helps us to forget 
its own bitterness by the bright sunshine | it 
brings. 

Do you know, East-wind people, you have a 
great power in you to bring sunshine into the 
world? Your tongues have been employed in 
saying cutting, cruel things. Why not use them 
in being witty in a kind way?. Why not employ 
them to defend the right in the face of evil? Why 


| not train them to say kind things that will warm 


people’s hearts ? 
Once the famous clergyman, the Rev. ia 


Ward Beecher, came across a little ragged news- 


boy standing shivering at the edge of the pavement. 
He went up to him and said, ‘ Poor little fellow! 
Aren’t you very cold?’ And the boy replied, ‘I 
was, sir, before you spoke to me.’ The kind words 
had made him feel almost warm again. 

Try to put the sunshine of a smile into all you 
say and do.» It will make things easier, and it 
will make the world brighter. Sometimes along 
our East coasts the East wind brings a thick mist. 
If you go inland a few miles you will find the sun 
shining brightly, but the people along the coast 
cannot see the sunshine for the mist. East-wind 
people often hide their own good qualities behind 
a cold mist. Get rid of the mist, dear East-wind 
people: let us see the glorious spring sunshine 
which you bring, for the world has need of all its 
sunshine. 


G88 
Master Cold-Rice. 


‘He that is the greater among you, let him become as the 
younger ; and he that is. chief, as he that doth serve,?— 
eks2228; 


In a great family iti makes a big difference 
whether you are born’ first or second or third. 
The king’s. eldest son succeeds to the throne. 
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The eldest son: of a nobleman gets his title when 
the father dies and the largest share of his estates, 
while the younger sons may have a very much 
smaller share, and even be rather poor. In 
families that have not titles and property there 
is not much difference between older and younger 
children. Indeed, the younger children often have 
the best time, because the eldest is expected to 
help to take care of them and to be responsible for 
them. 

But in some countries it is different. In Japan, 
where they have rules for everything, they have 
very decided rules for the position of the different 
members of the family. The Japanese are a very 
polite nation, and are very particular about proper 
behaviour, not only in society, but at home. As 
soon asa baby can run about he is taught good 
manners. He learns how to bow properly, and 
how to behave with respect to his elders. And he 
has a great many elders, for there the members of 
the family live together even after they are grown up 
and married and have children of their own. The 
wives must obey. the husbands, and all the women 
in the family must obey all the men. 
must not only obey their grandparents and parents, 
and ‘all the older people of the family, the aunts 
and:uncles, but: the younger brother must obey the 
older brother; and the younger sister the older 
sister. Even in small things the younger must 
always give in to the older, and at meals must be 
helped last. These are some of the laws made for 
a Japanese village. ‘If there be any of our number 
who are unkind to parents, or neglectful, or dis- 
obedient, we will not conceal it or condone it, 
but will report it.’ ‘We shall require children 


to respect their parents, servants to obey their | 


masters, husbands and wives and brothers and 


sisters to live together in harmony and the younger | 


people to revere and cherish their elders.’ 


As I told you, at meal-times the elder son is | 
But | 
if there are very little children they are not obliged | 
So a curious name is given in Japan to > 


served first, and the second next, and so on. 


to wait. 
the second son. He is called ‘Master Cold-Rice.’ 
This is because it is supposed that as he has to 
wait till all his elders, and also the babies, have 
been helped, his rice will not be very hot when he 
gets it. 

Now there is a little parable in this name. In 
every family there are times when some one must 


give way to others, and be content with the second ' 


The children | 


aiet): 
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best instead of the best’ place. This is what we 
may call eating cold rice. We do not insist upon 
the ‘younger ones always giving way to the elder. 
Indeed, it is.very often quite the opposite way, and 
the big sister or big brother gives up something to 
give pleasure to the younger ones. But if you 
notice you will very often find that in some families, 
one boy or girl never offers to give up to others, 
and is never expected to do it. Why? ‘Because 
everybody knows: that he will make himself so 
disagreeable that they would rather make a sacri- 
fice than bear his crossness and unpleasantness. 
Perhaps there is a picnic or an excursion. - Every- 
body cannot go. . But nobody supposes that he 
will be the one tostay. Or if he is playing a game, 
he is never pleased unless he has the leading part. 
At ‘table he wants the nicest part of everything, 
and the most comfortable chair in the evening, 
and the first turn to read the new magazine. It 
becomes a family habit to let him) have what the 
wants, because it is easier than to make him'give 
up. But that is not a boy anybody loves. He 
gets more and more selfish, always grasping at 
what he wants, and never thinking of others. He 
may succeed in life, but it will be a poor kind of 
success, not worth having, and he will have few 
friends. 

Now, it is worth while thinking who generally 
eats cold rice in your house. You will notice that 
there is one person who is always ready to give up 
anything to the children’s pleasure. If any one 
has to stay behind, mother does not think she 
wants to go. If there is anything you like very 
much, she likes you to have her share too. But 
is it right that the unselfish people should always 
have to make the sacrifices? There will always be 
times when somebody must do it, but in future, 
instead of saying, ‘I don’t see why 7should have 
to do that,’ suppose you say, ‘Somebody must do 
it, why should not I?’ Take your turn at being 
Master Cold-Rice. 


IV. 


Mr. James Logan, M.A., F.R.G.S., Principal of 
Rathmines College, Dublin, has published a 
volume of his Zacks to Boys obs Scott; 2s. 
One of the talks is 


On doing Things Well. 


We read in the Bible of One ‘who doeth all 
things well,’ and this quotation supplies me with 


UG 
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a ‘text’ for this morning’s sermon, viz. ‘ Doing all 
things well.’ 

What a splendid lesson for all of us to learn, to 
do everything well! Two well-known maxims 
bring out the same idea. Can you give them? 
‘Everything worth doing is worth doing well.’ 
The other is: ‘Whatsoever thine hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy might.’ In other words, be 
thorough, don’t do things by halves, do good work 
or none. 
tunnel for an underground railway in record time. 
They did so, but scamped the work, and there 
was a record smash. I have seen some of you do 
a certain thing thoroughly, you did it well, very 
well indeed ; it was taking your tea at a cycling 
run. You did that thoroughly, and why not? 
One boy to the extent of seven cups in fact, and it 
is always interesting to see boys ‘in their cups.’ 
Now learn to do a// things well. If it be some 
small thing (I wonder is there really any such 
thing as a small thing), if it be just carrying a 
parcel, do it well. The point for you is not to be 
ashamed of carrying a parcel, nor to think whether 
the parcel looks well or ill, under your arm, but to 
carry it properly. Many great men have done far 
humbler things. 

It does not matter whether you are driving a 
nail, or reading a book, or writing a letter, or 
playing cricket, or posting a letter, or saying ‘ Thank 
you,’ or making an apology, or helping some one 
who has fallen, or showing a person to the door, 
or playing the piano, or answering a test paper, or 
washing your face, or sharpening a pencil, do zt we/1. 
He doeth all things well, the successful man. 
However humble the duty, try to outshine others 
in the doing of it. 


If I were a cobbler, I’d make it my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be; 

If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me. 


And when you have learnt to do humbler or 
smaller things well, the opportunity comes to do 


_ did that well. 


big things. It is only when. we fill one sphere 
well, that another greater opens up to us, . 

When Jim Garfield had learned to chop wood, 
he did it well. Then he learned carpentering, and. 
Then he had to take charge of his: 


- mother’s farm, and he did that well. (And let me 


An American firm undertook to build a | 


| say in passing, that Jim Garfield loved his mother, 


and he did that well.) By and by he rose to 
higher posts, and he filled them well, until he 
reached the highest position the land could give 
him, President of the Great Republic, and he 
filled that office well. He did all things 
well. 

When Pope wrote verse, he. wrote, re-wrote, 
corrected, polished, revised and polished again 
until he felt perfect satisfaction. The poet Gray 
took eight years to write his Z/egy, and Johnson 
seven years to write his dictionary, and surely they 
did them well. When Lord Kitchener plans a 
campaign, nothing is left to chance, everything is. 
taken into account, every man’s duty is arranged 
to a pinhead, and victory follows his organization 
as regularly as clockwork. ‘He doeth all things. 
well.’ Genius is said to be ‘a capacity for taking. 
pains,’ and we cannot take pains with things unless. 
we do them well. An engine-driver must run his. 
train with care and caution, a judge must listen for 
days to counsel and sift evidence and think out 
facts before deciding a case, an editor must fill his. 
pages cleverly and well or retire from his chair, 
To get on nowadays, it is an absolute necessity to: 
do things well. 

Start now to do things well, if you have not 
already begun. ‘Take in carefully all I am saying ;: 
when we disperse to our duties, take each half-hour 
and fill it well. Live by half-hours. Do one thing 
at atime and do it well. Bethorough. Master that 
problem in algebra, see the why and wherefore of 
that knotty question in arithmetic, probe to the 
bottom that rule in geography. 


Attempt the end and never stand to doubt, 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out. 
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The Mew Welas of Be Holy Band. 


By rue Rev. W. CruicksHank, M.A., B.D., Kinnerr. 


THE late Professor Driver, in concluding an article 


entitled ‘On Maps of Palestine containing Ancient | 


Sites’ (THE Expository Times, xxi. 495 ff., 
562 ff.), wrote: ‘A critical map of Palestine, on 


a convenient scale, and containing only those | 


ancient sites which are either certain or reason- 
ably probable, is still, as it was in 1902 (THE 
ExposiToRY TIMES, xiii. 460), a desideratum of 
Biblical students. Let us hope that some 
adequately qualified scholar will come forward 
and produce it.’ 
Edition of his Votes on the Hebrew Text and the 
Lopography of the Books of Samuel (Oxford, 1913), 
the same authority affirms that G. A. Smith’s 
Liistorical Atlas of the Holy Land may be con- 
fidently expected to satisfy all requirements (p. x, 
n. 2). The Atlas has now been published, and it 
may at once be said that both from the scholarly 
and the cartographical standpoint it is a most 
motable achievement. Many doubtless will be 
found expressing regret that Professor Driver did 
not live to see the work which he hoped for, and 
that a review of the Atlas by the one best qualified 
to pass judgment upon it is no longer possible. 


All that can now be done is that those who have | 


‘been convinced by Driver’s criticisms in this par- 
ticular line should apply, as best they can, his 
standard of judgment, in the light of what he 
wrote regarding the work of others—Principal 
Smith among the number—and by means of what 
ihe has left in works of his own. 

In reviewing the Atlas we turn first of all to 
what is undoubtedly the main part of it, the eight 
sectional maps, numbered 15-30 (scale, } inch to 
the mile), which show Palestine and its immediate 
surroundings on the basis of the Padestine Ex- 
ploration Fund Survey Map and other authorities. 
This, at first sight appears to be equivalent to the 
Topographical and Physical Map of Palestine, issued 
a few years ago by J. G. Bartholomew and revised 
by G. A. Smith. On investigation, however, it is 


1 Atlas of the Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
designed and edited by George Adam Smith, D.D., and 
‘prepared under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew, LL.D. 
‘London, 1915. 
iZ5s. net. 


Pp. xxxvi, Maps 1+60, Index ‘12 pp. | 


In the preface to the Second | 


seen that there has been a thorough revision of 
this wall map, so that the Atlas sectional maps may 
be regarded as new. In the outlying parts to the 
EK. and S., which the systematic survey of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund did not touch, the 
difference in contents between the maps is alone 
pronounced. Thus, south of Rabbath-Ammon 
(Philadelphia) a good deal is omitted from the 
sectional map which is distinctly defined in the 
wall map. On the other hand, in the Negeb, or 
South Country, below Beersheba, many details 
have been supplied in the Atlas to make good the 
deficiencies of the wall map. 

We may further study this most recent and, 
without question, most authoritative map of 
Palestine, to see how far effect has been given to 
Driver’s critical principle of marking and differ- 
entiating certain and doubtful ancient sites. His 
own method would have been to mark with a point 
of interrogation anything that was doubtful, his 
stricture on even the most recent maps being that 
too little use was made of the question mark. 
Principal Smith himself has all along been quite 
alive to the defect of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Survey Map in that it shows ‘too many 
identifications .which impair the clearness and 
usefulness of this fine map’ (Ast. Geog., London, 
1894; p. 224, n. 2). This tendency to over- 
definition may be said to have reached its climax 
in C. R. Conder’s claim to have himself identified 
on the ground 144 in all out of 422 names of 
towns, valleys, mountains, streams, and springs 
in Palestine mentioned in the Old Testament 
(Palestine, London, 1889; p. 262) The new 
tendency, urged by Driver on scholarly grounds, 
and by R. A. S. Macalister and other explorers on 
archeological grounds, has already borne fruit in 
the Place-Name Index attached to P. S. P. 
Handcock’s Zhe Latest Light on Lible Lands 
(London, 1913), and the task before us is to seek 
for the same fruit in the Atlas. Going back to the 
map found in the pocket at the end of the “7st. 
Geog., we reckon only about a dozen places. that 
have been marked with the point of interrogation. 
In the more recent wall map, mentioned above, 
the number has been increased to about 80; and 
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now in the Atlas sectional maps it is further in- 
creased to fully 130, and in seven cases the mark 
has been duplicated. It may safely be said that 
one hundred of these queries are attached to 
places mentioned in the Bible. In addition to 
this there must be noted the fact that many names 
are suppressed by Dr. G. A..Smith, where the 
identification is altogether unwarranted. Com- 
paring the wall map with the sectional maps we 
find .the following omissions in the latter which 
were’ marked (?) in the former: Beth-Emek, 
Helkath, Anem, Kishion, Zeboim, Jabesh. Gilead, 
Baal-Tamar, Ataroth, and Horonaim. Add to 
this: Enam, °Hill of Hachilah, and Hazezon- 
Tamar, which were’ not questioned on the wall 
map. In very rare instances a (?) has been re- 
moved from the wall map and the place allowed to 
stand in the sectional map (e.g. Tarichzea, now 
spelt Tarichzez ; and Mizpeh in Gilead). By the 
help of the index attached to the Atlas we are able 
to add Stone of Bohan and Lahmas to the number 
of places that should have the query attached. 

We judge that Principal Smith has held himself 
ready to incorporate the suggestions of such an 
authority as Professor Driver, as an examination of 
the lists given in THE Expository TIMES, xviii. 
332.(‘Notes on the Book of Judges’) and xxi. 
495 ff., 562 ff, with a glance at the sectional maps, 
will prove. This will explain, ¢.g., why The Ascent 
of Luhith and Succoth are queried, Penuel doubly 
queried, and Enam removed. 
Principal Smith would not now subscribe to the 


We take it that | 


identification of Succoth with Tell Deir ‘Alla, due | 


to Merrill and concurred in by Conder, as he tells 
us in Hist. Geog. (p. 585, n. 1), although he 
himself regarded the identification as ‘probable,’ 
without, however, attaching (?) to the name on the 
map. A clear example of a new point of view on 
the part of Principal Smith is to be seen in regard 
to Aphek, E. of the Sea of Galilee, now marked 
(??) (see Hist. Geog., p. 581, and cf. Introduction 
to Atlas, p. xvi; also cf. S. Merrill, Hast of the 
Jordan, London, 1881; p. 163ff.). Another 
change of opinion may be inferred from the 
excision of Baal-Tamar (N. of Jerusalem), and 
the substitution at this point of Mizpah (?) and 
Ataroth-Addar. The (?) following Mizpah directs 
our attention to the fact that the query in some 
cases is added because there are rival sites (cf. 
Emmaus). 

We now ask, Would this increased number of 


points of interrogation—not to speak of the differ- 
entiation in, degrees of probability by double 
question marks and by actual excision—have 
satisfied Professor Driver? We have some means 
of testing this by the help of the sectional maps 
appended to the Motes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel. . Taking a certain area bounded 
by the line of Jerusalem on the N., of Hebron 
on the S., of Gath (?) on the W., and the Dead 
Sea on the E., we arrive at the following :— 

(1) Ouctioned by Driver and not by Smite 
Mekonah, Lahmam (see, however, Lahmas, above), 
Dannah, ‘Ir Nahash, Giloh, Adullam, Etam (1), 
En Shemesh, Chozeba, Sirah Well. . 

(2) Omitted by Driver and questioned by 


Smith: Azekah, Beth-Car, Kirjath - Jearim, 
Etam (2). 

(3) Omitted by Smith and questioned by 
Driver: Gath. 


(4) Questioned by both: Bether, Bethwhawel 

Thus out of seventeen place-names in this 
limited area there is absolute agreement in only 
two (or three) cases. This disparity appears in 
the remainder of the section, and in the section of 
Central Palestine, although not to quite the same 
extent. We may conclude from this evidence that 
Professor Driver would have been more: extreme 
as an editor than Principal Smith has been, 
although Driver would doubtless have expressed 
himself as satisfied that so much progress had 
been made. We must allow that Principal Smith 
has a reason for the faith that is still in him, and 
when two such authorities differ we may ask where 
we are to turn for a settlement of the points at 
issue. It is to be feared some. must for ever 
remain doubtful, but there is hope that others may 
be settled by further work among the ‘tells,’ an 
activity that already has yielded good results.. 
Even this, however, with its guarantee in what 
may be termed the ‘ pottery index,’ may leave open 
questions. We note that while Macalister affirms. 
on the ground of pottery remains that Talhum (or 
Tell Him) is the correct site for \Capernauni 
(A Listory of Civilization in Palestine, Cambridge, 
1912; p. 100 n.), Smith adheres in his map to 
Khan Minieh (cf. Hist. Geog., p. 456, n. 2). We 
are glad to find, however, that the two are at one 
in believing that names of places in Palestine are 
readily transferred, and have a tendency to drift 
from their original site (Civ. in Pal, Pa LOTS 


Atlas, Preface and p, xv), While Drs. Smith Sad 


Bartholomew have had to limit the number of 
maps, and could not have admitted more to their 


Atlas, we trust that in some future publication of’ 


this kind there will appear a map of Palestine 
showing the ‘tells,’ distinguishing between those 
excavated and those deserving to be excavated, 
etc.—in short, an archeological map of the Holy 
Land. 

It must not be forgetten that Principal Smith’s 
Atlas is a Historical Atlas. When regarded from 
that point of view the work is abundantly justified, 
and the execution of it cails for unstinted praise. 
The plan is to give the setting of Palestine among 
the lands, and: then to trace the course of its 
chequered history throughout the centuries right 
down to the present day. This requires no less 
than nineteen single-page maps, the state of affairs 
at every stage being well brought out by colour 
schemes, which in these smaller maps count for 
much more than the exact location of particular 
sites. It would not. be fair to apply to these 
single-page maps the exact criterion we have 
employed in dealing with the sectional maps. It 
may be added that all are highly effective for the 
purpose they are intended to serve. The general 
maps of Palestine, economic, orographical (with 
roads and communications), geological, etc., are 
an excellent feature of the Atlas. All those who 
have learned to admire Principal Smith for his 
scholarship will find the excellence of his pub- 
lished works reflected in these maps, some of 
which already appear in the volumes bearing his 
name. 
duced substantially as in the author’s two volumes 
on that city (London, 1907 f.), and are designed 
mainly to support his theory of the course of the 
city-walls at different periods. The student of 
Church History will find much to interest him in 
the maps of the fourth and concluding part, in 
particular the facsimiles of a section of the Tabula 
Peutingeriana and the Map of Marinus Sanutus, 
1611. 

While the student of the Bible may be able to 
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The various plans of Jerusalem are repro- | 
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restrict his interest in Palestine to the period 


‘covered by the sacred narrative, it cannot be thus 


in the case of one who has travelled in the Holy 
Land to the extent that Principal Smith has done. 
One feels that the suggestion to prepare certain 
of the maps resulted from the author’s wide experi- 
ence as a traveller in Palestine. His eyes have 
looked upon many features of the present, and 
many relics of past ages, which have issued in 
this comprehensive and trustworthy record of the- 
history of the Holy Land. One’s wonder at the 
variety of subjects dealt with in the maps is in- 
creased by the succinct notes, with explanatory 
bibliography (pp. xi—xxxii), from a perusal of which 
the memory can be refreshed in the author’s clear 
grasp of the history of each period from the Tell 
el Amarna age down to the present day. 

The concord between the editor and his carto- 
grapher is all but complete, and few errors can be 
detected. The difficulty presented by the spelling 
of Arabic place-names, and especially by diacritical’ 
marks, has caused a number of errors in the 
sectional maps. A list of these the author has 
submitted on p. xvif., together with some notes 
that should be consulted. The letterpress contains 


| only one or two slips, and the Index requires to 


have the query added to a few names. ‘Tarshish 
(Map 1), Batanaia (Map 54), and Tyropoeon 
(Map 47; 3 times) appear in forms calling for 
correction. 

Twenty-one years has passed since the Atlas 
was first planned by its joint authors. The delay 
is accounted for by Dr. Smith’s engrossment in 
other literary work and in professional duties. As 
he says, the delay has its advantages, but further 
delay, it seems to us, would have been very re- 
grettable. We are glad to have this cartographical 
record of the history of the Holy Land just at this 
time, when there is every likelihood that the 
fortunes of Palestine, already so varied, are in 
process of further change. Who can tell what 
the additional map of the next Atlas will be 
like? 
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The Urebacology of he Book of Genesis. — 
By tHe Rev. A. -H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D.,; D.Litt., PROFESSOR OF OREM CEN IN’ THE 
: UNIVERSITY OF OxrorD. 


Chapter x. 


I, We return to the series of tablets entitled 
Anniati taliddt; see note on 6°, 

2. Japhet here takes the place of Shem as first 
in the list of Noah’s sons, This is because Shem 
was the ancestor of Abraham, whose genealogy 
was intended to follow this chapter. Hence the 
Hebrew writer interchanges the place of Shem and 
Japhet, keeping Shem to the last so that Abraham’s, 
genealogy could be attached to the account of his 
descendants. ‘The insertion of the story of the 
tower of Babel between chaps. ro and 11?° has, 
however, somewhat obscured the consecutive order 
of the narrative. It was necessary to explain the 
origin of the dispersal of the descendants of Noah 
‘over the whole earth’ (91), so that ‘the nations 
were divided in the earth after the flood’ (10°), 
and there was no other place in which the story 
which explained it could be introduced. 

The table of nations in this chapter is geo- 
graphical, not ethnographical. The known world is 
divided into three zones, the principal tribes and 
nations in each of the three being grouped together 
under a common ancestor. Hence the name of 
Sheba occurs twice, under the heads of Ham (v.’) 
and Shem (v.%8), the Sabeans of Southern Arabia, 
which was in the zone of Shem, having extended 


their power and settlements to Northern Arabia, | 


which was in the zone of Ham. So, again, Elam 
is included among the sons of Shem, although the 
native population of Elam was non-Semitic in bath 
race and language. 
an early date by its Semitic neighbours in Baby- 
lonia, and was therefore regarded as a brother of 
Assyria, which was also a Babylonian province, 
just as Canaan is regarded as a brother of Mizraim, 
or Egypt, as being in the Mosaic age an Egyptian 
province, although in race and language the Can- 
aanites were Semites and not Egyptians. Of the 
three zones, the northern was assigned to Japhet, 
the middle to Ham, and the southern to Shem. 
The conception of the world being, like that of the 
Babylonians, of a circle surrounded by an ocean, 
and the starting-point being Babylonia, the point 


But it had been conquered at | 


of view was from south-east, to north-west, The 
geographical grouping naturally involved also a 
political grouping (as in the case of Canaan. and 
Egypt). 


Gomer is usually identified me the Gimirra of — 


the Assyrian inscriptions, the .Kimmerians of 
classical writers, who migrated from their original 
quarters on the Dniester and the Sea of Azof, and 
attacked the Assyrian empire in the age of Esar- 
haddon. ‘They first appeared in Asia Minor and 
destroyed the Milesian colony of Sindpé, though 
the date of the event is uncertain. . According to 
Eusebius (Chron. Armen. p. 303, ed. Mai), Sardes 
was captured by them for the first time in 1078 
B.c., but it is probable that there is a confusion 
here between the Kimmerians and the Thraco- 
Phrygian tribes.! The first contemporary notice 
of them is in the elegiacs of the Greek poet 
Kallinos (4% 2), who is supposed to have lived 
about 715 B.c. In 677 B.c. Esar-haddon defeated 
their leader Teuspa in Khubusna on the northern 
border. of Cilicia, and drove them westwards to- 
wards Lydia. Gyges of Lydia sought help against 
them from Assur-bani-pal, but he was killed in 
battle with the invaders, and Sardes is said to have 
been taken by the barbarians under Tugdammé,— 
called Lygdamis in the text of Strabo,—whom 


| Assur-bani-pal terms ‘a limb of Satan.’ Tugdammé 
| was killed fighting with the Assyrians in Cilicia, 


and followed by his son, Sanda-ksatru, 

If Gomer means the Kimmerians, the insertion 
of his name in the text of Genesis cannot be earlier 
than the eighth century B.c., when the Gimirra 
first became known to the Assyrians and their 
neighbours. Another explanation of the name, 
however, is possible. In a letter to his father, 
Sennacherib, while still crown prince, calls the 


+The statement rests on the assertion of the Lydian 
historian Xanthus (S¢rad, iii. p. 149) that Lydia was invaded 
by the Kimmerians before the time of Homer. 

* Literally, ‘ offspring of Tiamat.’ Assur-bani-pal’s words 
are Tugdammet sar Umman Manda tabnit Tiamati, 
‘Tugdammé, king of Nations, the offspring of Tiamat.’ 
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Cappadocian district in which Guriania, the modern 
Gurun, was situated, Gamir, and Gamir is still the 
Armenian name of Cappadocia. The Gamir of 
Genesis, therefore, may have been the Cappa- 
docian Gamir which was identified with the Gim- 
irra or Kimmerians when they appeared upon the 
historical horizon of Western Asia.. 

- In Ezk 39° Magog is :the land ‘of Gog (where, 
however, the Septuagint has Gog), and the gloss 
in 381! shows that the editor of Ezekiel’s MS, 
believed that Gog came from ‘the land of the 
{sic) Magog.’ Magog would thus be the Ass. 
mat Gugi, ‘the land of Gog’ or Gyges, If so, the 
insertion of the name in the text must belong 
to the age of Gyges, ze. to 700-650 B.c. In 
the prophetical writings, however, the language 
of the text was modified from time to time to 
make it suit the political circumstances of the 
period, as, ¢g., in Is 16, and we may therefore 
expect to find similar modifications or insertions 
in the historical books of the O.T. The latest 
date to which an insertion could be referred, as 
well as the earliest, would thus be fixed. If Gomer 
and Magog, for instance, represent the Kimmerians 
and the land of Gyges, they would not have been 
introduced into the text earlier than 700 B.c., or 
much later than 650 B.c. Ezekiel already quotes 
the names in an archaistic sense. 

But again it is quite possible that the original 
reading was not mat Gugi, Magog, but mat Gagi 
or Gaga, “the land of Gaga,’ which occupied an 
important position in Asia Minor in the Mosaic 
age. In the Tel el-Amarna tablets, Amon-hotep 
Il., writing to the Babylonian king, Kadasman- 
Urbe (KNupDTzon, i. 38), quotes the latter as asking 
whether the princess shown to the Babylonian 
ambassadors was really his sister-or the daughter 
*of a Gagayan (mat Ga-ga-ya), or a Khali-galbatian 
(Cappadocian), or from the land of Ugarit’ (on the 
Gulf of Antioch); and in the North Syrian geo- 
graphicallists of Thothmes 111. and Ramses IIL., 
Gagati or. Kaqth is thrice mentioned. In a 
Boghaz-Keui tablet, moreover, the Hittite monarch, 
Khattu-sil, calls: himself king of the country of 
Gaga(s). The change of mat Gaga into mat Gugi 
would: be .paralleled by Egyptian usage; in the 
Ptolemaic list of foreign countries at Kom Ombo, 
for: Hae Punt’ becomes tae | and et 
Babel. 

Pea. is the i tek ee Mada. We Ave on 
cr them on the Assyrian monuments about 840 B.C., 


when they are called Amada, and found by an 
Assyrian army in Media Atropaténé. The name 
is first written Mada in .an inscription of Hadad- 
nirari Iv, (810-781. B.c.). A knowledge of the 
name, therefore, would not have reached Palestine 
until after that date. But the Median empire did 
not extend to the frontiers of Asia Minor until after 
the fall of Assyria, and even then the association 
of the name with the other sons of Japheth is 
difficult to understand. Geographically the Medes 
would have belonged to Shem. Hence, as there 
was a Matiana in Cappadocia (Hdt. i. 72 ; Hecataeus, 
fr, 188), it seems simplest to suppose that a people 
of Asia Minor was originally denoted here, which 
in the age of the later geography was naturally 
identified with the better-known Medes who lived 
in the other Matiana or Media Atropaténé. In 
the Hittite tablets of Boghaz-Keui, Mitani (northern 
Mesopotamia) is called Matti-waza. 

Javan, the ‘Ionian,’ is coupled with Tubal and 
Meshech (as in Is 66%), and must therefore be 
looked for in south-eastern Asia Minor. This is 
further shown by v.‘, which defines the territory of 
Javan as extending from the Gulf of Antioch and 
Cyprus to Rhodes. In accordance with this the 
Periplus Maritima states that ‘Ionia’ was situated 
at the mouth of the Pyramus, while Antioch was 
founded on the site of Io-polis. The suffix of 
Ya-van is Asianic, and meets us again in the names 
of Cata-onia, Lyca-onia, and Mz-onia. It would 
seem, therefore, that the original seat of the Ionians 
was on the south-eastern coast of Asia Minor. 
This will explain why the genealogists made Ion 
the son, not of Hellen like Dorus and olus, but 
of Xuthus, ‘the tawny’-skinned. The name is 
found in the Tel el-Amarna tablets where Rib- 
Hadad, the governor of Gebal, writes (KNUDTZON, 
108, 15-19): nadnu amelitt Sirwa t ameliti Yr-t- 
wa-a-na ana mat Suri ina lugi ina yumé sdmani 
abes tpsu anni, ‘they have given the Sirwa people 
and the Ionians to the land of Suri (ée. to the 


' Hittite king) in captivity (?), doing this deed in 
- eight days.’ 


The position assigned to Javan. in 
Genesis accordingly indicates the Tel el-Amarna 
age, before the name ‘Ionian’ had made its way 
to the further West. 

Tubal and Meshech are the Tabala and Muska 
of. the Assyrian inscriptions, the Tibareni and 
Moschi of: classical writers. Next to the Hittites 
they were the most important tribes of eastern 
Asia Minor ; and after the fall of the Hittite empire 
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in the twelfth century B.C., the Muska made them- 


selves masters of the Asean provinces on the 


upper waters of the Euphrates. In’'the time’ of 
Sargon and Sennacherib the territory of the Tabala 
adjoined Cilicia, while the Muska inhabited the 
highlands to the east of them. Later ‘they were 
compelled to retreat to the north, where their 
original seats seem to have been. In’ this tenth 
chapter of Genesis they already appear in the same 
position as in the prophetical books of the O.T., 
that is to say, as representatives of eastern Asia 
Minor in place of the Hittite monarchs of Boghaz- 
Keui. This points to a period not earlier than 
about 1200 B.c., and probably not later than about 
1150 B.C., when they had driven away the Assyrian 
garrisons and become for a short while the leading 
power in the eastern part of Asia Minor. 

Tiras seems to be the Tursha of the Egyptian 
monuments who along with the Aqaiush (Achzans), 
Luku (Lycians), Shardaina (Sardinians), and other 


Contributions 


(Psafm errt. 1. 


Mr. WEIR has rendered a service in calling atten- 
tion to the difficulty at the beginning of Ps 121. 
Fuller consideration, however, is necessary for 
reaching a satisfactory conclusion. 

Obviously, in the text of the Authorized Version, 
v.! directly.contradicts what follows; the Psalmist 
is represented as saying, ‘I will lift up mine eyes! 
unto the hills [rather ‘“ mountains” ], from whence 
cometh my help’; the next verse, however, states 
that this is precisely what he does zo¢ do, for he 
looks not to anything material and earthly, such as 
a mountain, as a strong defence against his foes, 
but far higher, even to heaven itself, where the 
Almighty is enthroned, ‘My help [is] from the 
Lord, the maker of heaven and earth.’ In the 
remainder of the Psalm, there is maintained the 
fullest confidence in the protection of a personal 
God. 

How, then, can we best solve the difficulty in y.1? 
How may this plain contradiction be removed, and 
the opening portion of the Psalm be brought into 


BE Ciebssr22 ea nto thee I lift up mine eyes, O thou that 
dwellest in the heavens,’ 
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nations from the coasts of Asia Minor attacked 
Egypt in the reign of Meneptah, the successor of 
Ramses 11. The Achzeans here take the place of the 
Biblical Javan. The king of the Tursha, ‘of the 
sea,’ was among the prisoners of Ramses I11., after’ 
his defeat of another invasion of Egypt from the 
north (about 1200 B.c.), along with the kings of the 
Hittites, the Amorites, the Shardaina and the 
Philistines of Krete ; and in the geographical lists. 
of Ramses m1.'at Medinet Habu, Tursi (which can 
hardly be Tarsus) is named by the side of Malth: 
or Malatiyeh. The name of Tiras was no longer 
intelligible to the later geography of the prophetical 
books of the O.T., and accordingly it is changed 
to p1p, Persia, in Ezk -27!° 385, and Tarshish in 
Is 66! (where Pul replaces the Phut of Ezekiel). - 


1 The Kush of Ezk 38° represents the Kusa or Cappadocians 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, the Kas of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets and Hittite monuments, and is therefore not the Cush 
or Ethiopia of 30°. ; 


} 


and. Comments. 


harmony with what follows? First—as has been 


pointed out—the latter part of v.! is undeniably: 


a question, ‘Whence cometh my help?’ (not a 
relative clause, stating a fact, ‘whence cometh my 
help’). We cannot stop here, however, but must 
further proceed to deal with the opening clause, 
and ask why this also should not be treated asa 
question—though a rhetorical question to which a. 
negative answer is expected 2—‘ Shall I lift up mine 
eyes to the mountains [looking there for defence 
and safety]?’ There is no difficulty in the fact. 
that the interrogative particle m does not appear at 
the beginning of the clause: though the full form 
NNT, instead of NN, would at once determine the 


meaning, there are many passages in which the 
determining particle is absent, while the context 
clearly shows that the sentence is interrogative ; see 
Gn 27% (‘Art thou . . . ?’), 1 S 164 2116 2 S 1617 
(Is this s. 3 . >’). 182eter 

The view that: doth clauses of v.! are interrogative 
is not new; it was taken by at least some of the 
learned men who gave us the Authorized Version, 
where the alternative rendering in the margin is, 


2 Cf. the force of the prefixed num in Latin, and apa why 
py, or wav in Greek: 
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*Shall I lift up mine eyes to the hills? Whence | bard get his strange metaphor in speaking of the 
cometh my help?’ It is unfortunate that the | Atonement: Tetendit ei quasi muscipulam crucem 
Revisers have taken only one step here for i improv- | suam ; posuit ibi quasi escam sanguinem suam 
ing the translation; another step would have | (Sené. iii. 19)? It is customary: to regard this 
brought them to the proper standing- ground. merely as a variant of the metaphors used by 

The first two verses might be paraphrased thus: | earlier writers from Gregory of Nyssa downwards, 
. i who speak of the Cross as a hook baited with 
Christ's humanity (Greg. Nyss., Or. Cat. 24; 

a strong defence]? Rufinus, Comm. in Symb. Ap. c. 16; Greg., Mor. 
[No! I look far higher] Xxxil. 7), Of as a noose for a bird (Greg, 


Whence cometh my help? [Not from anything | gy, ‘Xxxili. 15; Isidor. Hispal., Sez. i. 14). 
on earth. ] 


Should I lift up mine eyes to the mountains [as 


But these metaphors are based directly on the 
My help cometh from the Lord, who made | Book of Job (411 40%). Is there any precedent 
heaven and earth. 


in any version of Job for calling the Cross a 


James Kennepy. | ‘mouse-trap’? Or are the Lombard’s words due 


New College, Ldinburgh. 
to some tradition of the true meaning of oxévdadov 
a a in 1 Co 123, as shown by the meaning given to 
, oxavdadyOpov by Pollux and the scholiasts. It is 
EKavOadov. not at all in his manner to invent new metaphors 
May I ask a further question in connexion with | which have no sanction in the writings. of. his 


the interpretation of this word (see ‘Professor predecessors. 


Moulton’s article in the April number of THE L. W. GRENSTED. 
Exposirory Times)? Whence does Peter Lom- Egerton Hall, Manchester. 
sa 
Ent re Nous. 
The Humour of a Bishop. How has he lived so long, ‘and at such an age 


The Right Rev. George Forrest Browne, D.D., | how does he write so vigorously? ‘Some seven 
D.C.L., LL.D., resigned the See of Bristol in his | years ago,’ he says, ‘the editor of one of the daily 
eightieth year. He is now eighty-two, and he has | newspapers wrote to ask me for my rule of life, 
written his autobiography. Zhe Recollections of a | as he had heard that I had reached an advanced 
Bishop is the title of the book (Smith, Elder & | age and was still vigorous. I replied that my 
Co. <10S,.0d, net), ' rule was threefold : 

He begins: ‘ My earliest clear recollection of a | 
public event is the Coronation of Queen Victoria. 
Wagons were drawn through the streets of York, 
with hand: printing-presses in them perpetually 
striking off little papers with ‘‘ God bless our young 
Queen.” Men stood in the wagons with long 
wands in their hands. They put the little papers | with the late Bishop of Oxford, Francis Paget. 
into the split end of the wand and handed them | Towards the end of his life he told me that he was 
up to the nursery windows of the houses. The constantly quoting my rule in giving advice in 
same was done on the day of the Queen’s wedding.’ | individual cases of grave anxiety in his diocese.’ 


t. To have had healthy parents. 
2. To have been brought up in the country. 
3. When things look black at night, 

Turn on the electric light.’ 


He adds, ‘I once worked the rule out in its fullness 
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Westcott once said to Browne, ‘If I had gone 
to Oxford, I should have been intolerable.’ If 
Browne had gone, Oxford would have been intoler- 
able to him. Yet he just missed it. He got a 
scholarship at Catharine Hall (‘as I prefer still to 
call it’), Cambridge. ‘There was a much greater 
prize open to us at Queen’s College, Oxford, but 
the opportunity only came once in five years, and 
in 1853, when the next turn came, I should bea 
year too old. These ‘“‘Lady Betty Hastings” 
Exhibitions of £100 a year for five years, five in 
number, were open to some thirteen north country 
grammar schools, and the York school always in 
my experience got one of the five. By Lady 
Betty’s will the examiners were to select seven of 
the candidates as worthy of scholarships, and “in 
order that Providence might have a share in the 
award,” the examiners were to draw lots to deter- 
mine which five of the selected seven should have 
the five scholarships. Later on I asked one of the 
‘examiners, the incumbent of the parish in which 
Lady Betty’s interesting house was and still is, 
how far they obeyed this quaint instruction. He 
told me that usually there were not more than five 
candidates worthy of scholarships, and so there 
was no drawing of lots; but on the latest occasion 
there had been seven, and as a matter of fact they 
did honestly draw lots for the five.’ 

He did not work, and he did not do well in the 
examinations. For ‘in the present system of 
examination for open scholarships, it is more pre- 
paration than brain that tells.’ ‘When his sons 
pursued the same idle course at school and college, 
while fairly strenuous in other respects, and he 
spoke brotherly words of wisdom to them, one of 
them would reply, “It’s answered pretty well in 
your case, father”; as, I feel bound to say, it has 
in their case, when the practical work of life was 
faced. Personal and family experience distinctly 
points to there being an eventual advantage in a 
healthy idleness of brain when a young. man’s 
bodily system is maturing. A wider than personal 
and family experience points as distinctly to hard- 
working and highly successful eae men who are 
tired men at thirty-five.’ 

But he learned to work. He went to Glenalmond 
to teach Mathematics and Classics. ‘The second 
year at Glenalmond was the turning point of my 
life. I was asked to’ stay at Pitfour; in the Carse 
of Gowrie, some six miles from Perth. There were 
three. very agreeable young ladies,.one of whom 


eventually became my wife. They were very keen 
about reading and knowledge, and they had stored 
up questions to ask me—historical, literary, philo- 
logical. I had been hopelessly idle, as far as useful 
reading was concerned, and I was hopelessly 
ignorant. ‘That three days switched me off onto 
a new line. .Work in all the directions mentioned 
became a passion. Throughout the fifty-seven 
years that have followed, work has been the main 
pleasure of life.’ 

He enjoyed the seclusion of Glenalmond. But 
it did not last. ‘In course of time our romantic 
isolation was invaded. A railway was made from 
Perth to Methven, only four miles away from our 
privacy. The dwellers in our parts did not believe 
in new-fangled things; they had a deep distrust of 
the railway and its unreliableness. One of them 
had to be in Perth early in the day, and was 
advised to try the new method of getting there. 
“Na! I'll no hinder wi’ the train; I'll just take a 
stick and traivel.”’ ; 

He learned to fish and became an expert fisher 
and fishing-story teller. ‘Just two of the stories, 
each of them shewing a minister and a boy, as is 
not unusual in lay stories in Scotland. A minister 
found a boy crying on the Sabbath, and asked 
what was the matter. Father wouldn’t let him go 
fishing the day. The minister was greatly pleased 
that his father was teaching the boy to keep the 
Sabbath, and told him so. ‘‘Eh! Meenister! 
Feyther said there wasna wurrums enough for the 
twa onus!” Or again, a boy with a string of nice 
trout on a Sunday morning met his minister, and 
received a severe rebuke on the wickedness of cast- 
ing a fly for trout on a Sunday. Had he no better 
to do than that! A righteous judgment might fall 
upon him. “Eh! Meenister! the Jecdamenta 
falln upo’ thae. What had they to do snappin’ at 
flees on a Sawbath ?”” 

Browne returned to Cambridge in 1863. ‘On 
my return I found Leslie Stephen, a year my senior 
in age, still in residence, and I used to meet him 
in the rooms of an old friend of my own year, a 
cousin of his, G. B. Atkinson. He had at that 
time a sort of mania.for dried figs, as I had had 
some time before. We Understood the sycomania 
which drove the Normans to Apulia and Naples and 
Sicily, and we had unpopular views as to the valiie 
of a sycophant. Stephen cartied a box of ' figs 
about with him:in visiting friends’ rooms, and sat 
on tables swinging his leg and eating them,’. 
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Most of his life was spent in Cambridge, for he 


remained there until one day he found by the news- | 


papers that Lord Salisbury had made him a Canon 
of St. Paul’s. He zs Cambridge, at its best arid at 
its worst. At its worst the day he attended an 
Alpine Club dinner and proposed the toast of the 
visitors. Lord Russell of Killowen was the princi- 
pal guest of the evening, Browne cut jokes, quoted 
scraps of Latin, made boisterous literary allusions, 
and sat down. He tells the sequel. ‘To our dis- 
may, Lord Russell rose in wrath, growled out 
something about not understanding these studied 
impromptu jokes (I remember that at least the 
Dove in the Eagle’s Nest was not studied), sat 
down, and almost immediately rose and walked 
out.’ 

Browne attended many meetings, presided at 
many dinners, told (and now repeats) many stories. 
He was at the meeting of the British Association 
in Dundee. ‘A topical joke was one of the chief 
successes of the Dundee meeting. A member of 
the Keiller firm was giving statistics of the manu- 
facture of Dundee marmalade, in the evening of 
the day on which the famous works had been 
visited. By some slip of the tongue, or misreading 
of his notes, he described the various elements and 
their proportions something as follows. ‘For a 
hundred tons of marmalade, we take thirty tons of 
oranges, thirty tons of water, and ten tons of sugar.” 
A Scot who had exercised the art of mental arith- 
metic, and had an inquiring mind, called out, 
“‘ Whaur’s the lave ?” meaning how is the remain- 
ing thirty tons made up? A shrill voice at the far 
end of the hall made the speech of the meeting— 
“Neeps!” Now “neeps” is Caledonian for 
turnips.’ 

As proctor he reckons himself to have been, and 
probably was, a very great success. But ‘one 
example of good luck may be given among proctorial 
experiences, partly because it went the round of 
newspapers at the time of the resignation of my 
bishopric. Information came to me one evening 
that a conjuror was being wrecked in the Town 
Hall ; could I go and deal with the matter? the 
police thought it was rather pressing. The hall 
was pretty well filled with undergraduates. There 
were no seats; that in itself was evidently danger- 
ous, by. reason of the mobility of the force of men, 
The conjuror, as far as I could see in making my 
way through the men to the platform, fairly deserved 
a certain amount of what he was getting. Appara- 
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tus and performer were alike poor. While I was 
speaking to him, some one let off a large cracker 
about two-thirds of the way down the room. It 
was a very long and loud cracker; it seemed as if 
its explosions got louder and louder and never 
meant to stop. I had no doubt that the culprit 
was quite horrified with the noise the thing made. 
Of course the proctor must do something; but 
what todo? The advice given to Baron Huddles- 
ton as a young man with no case on his first brief 
—to jump in and splash about and something 
would happen—clearly applied. The proctor 
slowly and laboriously made his way through the 
crowd towards the place where the smoke was dis- 
appearing. Every one was watching him make a 
fool of himself by attempting the impossible, and 
for the time the poor conjuror was quite forgotten. 
But the proctor happened to notice one pair of 
eyes fixed on the conjuror, and that was conclusive. 
He moved slightly in the direction of the man, and 
the man moved a little from his position. A sort 
of game of chess took place, pawn moving one 
square, opposition pawn also moving one, till at 
last they met at the side of the room. ‘Name 
and college ?”—-So-and-so.—‘ Will you call on Mr. 
Austen Leigh at ten o’clock to-morrow?” A few- 
feints passed, and the episode was for the present. 
ended. A note went to King’s that night, telling 
Austen Leigh that Mr. So-and-so would call at his. 
rooms at ten the next morning. If he owned up 
to letting off a cracker in the Town Hall, the proc-- 
tor’s compliments and he was satisfied. Ifhe didn’t 
own up, he must be sent to the proctor. He called 
on the tutor, with an apology for troubling him ; 
he did not know why the proctor had sent him.— 
‘“‘ Had he done anything ?”—“‘ Yes, he had let off a 
cracker in the Town Hall; but it was certain that. 
the proctor couldn’t know who had let it off.”—“ I 
will read to you the proctor’s letter to me.”’ 

He took much interest in politics—on the Con- 
servative side. But there are degrees of conser- 
vatism. ‘Brother Brett! Brother Brett! Why, he’s 
such an old Tory he can’t abide the new moon till 
it’s a fortnight old.’ Dr. Browne was not such an 
old Tory. But he went to the Derby, and he went 
in his clerical dress. ‘A friend in the train intro- 
duced me to his brother-in-law, a very lay-looking 
man, going to the Derby for the first time like my- 
self. Hesaid to me, “I see you goin your clerical. 
dress. I am an incumbent in Cornwall, but I 
thought it better to come in lay dress.” “Oh, but 
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you might meet some one you know from your 
parts, andthen you zwow/d feel ashamed!” “That 
is very unlikely, considering that I live in Cornwall.” 
Arrived at Epsom, my lay-dressed friend in getting 
out of the carriage stumbled against a broad back, 
which turned round to remonstrate, but with a 
startled look touched its hat. His village grocer !’ 

There is a very amusing account of a railway 
journey with Westcott. Bishop Lightfoot had 
died. Westcott, as a dear friend, was going to the 
funeral at Durham, Browne was sent to represent 
Cambridge University. They met at the station. 
Westcott ‘said he supposed we should not be going 
together, as he travelled third class. ‘I never do 
that unless I am forced to it,” was my rejoinder. 
“But tell me,” he said, with an air of such deep 
and serious earnestness that I repented me of my 
flippancy before it was perpetrated, ‘‘ what con- 
ditions can force a man like you to travel third 
class contrary to your desire?” ‘‘The absence of 
a fourth class,” I had to say, rather shamefacedly, 
It was, I saw, a blow to him, but he forgave me 
and began to speak of details of travel. I ex- 
plained to him my own principles. 
with your back to the engine, don’t sit opposite to 
a fat person, or opposite a heavy package in the 
rack above. 
to you empty. 
thin person. I was, of course, required to give 
‘substantial reasons for this. I suggested the con- 
‘sideration of what would happen if the train pulled 
up suddenly when going at some speed. That 
was found to be satisfactory. On the other hand, 
if you must sit with your face to the engine, choose 
the fattest person for your wzs-d-v7s. 
consideration suggested the reason for this. He 
followed it, but was prepared to question its 
morality. We got into the carriage and I seated 
myself back to the engine, opposite the one empty 
seat. At the last moment a thin little woman 


came in, and exclaimed, “I can’t ride with my face | 
I got up and offered my seat. | 
I assured her that 
it didn’t matter to me where I. sat, and she took | 
At Darlington all the people went out | 
As soon as we started — 
again, Dr. Westcott leaned forward, pressed his | 


to the engine.” 
She wouldn’t deprive me of it. 


my seat. 
-and we two were left alone. 


hand on my knee, and said with tremendous im- 
pressiveness, “You must explain your assurance 
that it does not matter to you where you sit, or I 
can never think well of you again.” 
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If you sit _ 


If possible have the place opposite | 
If that cannot be, sit opposite a 


The previous 


I explained © 


that the precautions which I had described to him 
were my normal rules of procedure. They might 
be described as at least bordering on selfishness. 
Remembering, as he evidently did, the picture of 
my being forcibly projécted into the material of a 
fat person, he silently assented to the possibility 
of that description being approximately just. But 
when I saw a woman in serious distress, these 
precautions sank into a position of the merest 
trifles,, and so long as I could relieve: the poor 
woman’s distress, it was not relatively but abso- 
lutely true that I didn’t care where I sat. Besides, 
she was very thin, so it was an honest sacrifice. 
He thanked me as though I had conferred a 
great favour upon him, as indeed I believe I had. 
We had a peaceful journey from that time, as I 
took great care not to give openings for further 
searchings of heart and morals.’ 

There is plenty more. But we must have done. 
This, however, for the preacher. ‘I had told the 
principal candidate on the Conservative side that 
he would not get in, for he would begin each 
sentence of his speeches facing towards the right- 
hand corner of the audience, and finish it facing 
the left-hand corner, so that no one heard the 
whole sentence.’ And this: ‘Two very simple 
pieces of advice as to sermons and speeches have 
been given with increasing confidence as experi- 
ence has increasingly shewn their importance. 
For an extempore sermon, or a speech, have five 
or six branches, so far connected with each other 
that they can be arranged to flow on in a natural 
sequence, or at least with a certain amount of link 
between each and its predecessor. Gradually 
reduce the substance of each branch till it comes 
to be expressed in one key word. Write out these 
five key words in logical order, one below another, 
on a piece of white notepaper, in black ink, with 
a juicy pen. Immediately before proceeding to 
the church or the public building, destroy the 
paper. It will be clear before your eyes all the 
time you are speaking, and your orderly transit 
from one point to the next will be assured. _ Talk 
on each point for three minutes. Be quite clear 
as to the actual words in which you are to come to 
an emphatic finish. This last is imperative, if you 
are to shew mercy to your congregation or 
audience. To hear a speaker fooling about at 
what ought to be the close of his speech, evidently 
trying for something with a fillip in it, is enough 
to spoil any speech. . Of course a practised speaker 
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ds sure to pick up something namie: tone of the 
audience to give a relish to his closing words. If 
she lets his audience see that they have provided 
him with it, happy is he, and happy mrout wey. pl 
have often had to tell the people in the Colston 
Hall that they, not I, have made the speech. 

‘The other little bit of advice refers to a written 
sermon. When it is finished, go over it in a spirit 
actively hostile to long words. ,Replace them by 
shorter words. Then go over it in a spirit actively 
hostile to long sentences. Be particularly careful 
about the word “and.” Wherever you can, replace 
it by a full stop and give the next word a capital 
letter. When you are delivering the sermon, see 
that you make the full stops really full stops, and 
when your words are short, give to each as much 
time as you would have given to the long word 
which it has replaced.’ 


ust one pretty little story to end with. ‘One 
pretty y 


of the Cambridge tailors had asked me if he might | 
make and provide at his own cost the red gown: 


for Prince Eddie’s Doctor’s Degree. He would 
hang it in his shop when it was finished with, and 
it would be a treasured possession. The Vice- 
Chancellor agreed. 


entered the royal saloon carriage in it; 
off to London in it.’ 


A Lad who Laughed. 


This is the title of one of the incidents which 
befell the Rev. Walter E. Brestow, M.A., in his | 
He} 
tells his stories in a book called Zhe Lad at the' 


labours among working lads in Leicester. 


_Cross-Roads (S.P.C.K. ; 2s. net). 

‘I remember meeting one day a very rough, 
ragged-looking lad of about fourteen years or so. 
I think he must have very often played “truant” 
from school, judging by his general conduct; he 
did not seem to have had much training, and was | 
very ignorant, yet for all that, a bright, sharp boy. — 

‘I met him in the street ; it was after church on 
a summer Sunday evening. ‘There he was, slouch- | 
ing against the wall, all in his grime and rags, | 
laughing the while and whistling a tune, with his | 
hand behind his back as he pagiced himself on 


one leg. ) | 


‘That lad’s happy, cheerful fad somehow + made: 
me speak to him. | 
‘I stepped across the road and said, ‘ Do you | 
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When the carriages came to. 
carry off the royal party, the Prince was still wear-, 
ing his red gown; he went to the station in it; 
and went. 


‘in the physical realm of intercessory prayer. 


go to ease school?” But without answering or 
altering his position he went on whistling while he 
merely shook his head ! 

‘“ Do you ever go to church?” I asked. Again 
he shook his head. 

“To you ever say your prayers?” To which 
question he just turned his back and walked up 
the court, and I heard his echoing laughter die 
away as he closed the door of the tenement. 

‘Not one single word—only a laugh ! 

‘I stood staring, looking up the empty yard which 
was all bathed in the red light of the setting sun. 
Even into that desolate place there had stolen a 
Sabbath’s silence. 

‘Quietness reigned—the court was empty, the 
children were in the adjacent open space. 

‘**This is how we lose our boys,” I muttered, as 
I retraced my steps.’ 


Good Cheer. 


Messrs. Simpkin are the publishers of an 
attractive anthology of poetry and prose entitled 
Be of Good Cheer (1s. net). It contains two 
parts, one called ‘Thoughts on Life’s Byeways,’ 
the other ‘Treasure Trove.’ Take this : 


OLD CHIMNEY-PIECE Morro. 


When ye sit by the fire yourselves to warm, 
Take care that your tongues do your neighbours 
no harm. 


Intercession. 

In a volume of War Sermons, entitled Zhe Cup 
and the Sacrifice (Simpkin; 2s. 6d. net), the Rev. 
E. L. A. Hertslet, M.A., Vicar of Ramsgate, has 
shown how impossible it is to doubt the efficacy 
For 
his part he has no doubt that many of the escapes 
of our men are due to the prayer of those at home. 
‘The shell’ (these are his words) ‘that bursts at 
the feet of a man and destroys nothing but his 
pipe; the bullet that ricochets for no apparent 
reas »n in the other direction; the hand grenade 
that falls a few feet wide; the shrapnel bullet which 
lodges in a cap—how many of those close escapes 
are due to prayers at home, only Gop and the 
angels know.’ 


Ecclesiastical Folklore, 


A Study of ‘Origins and Survivals in Church 
Ceremonies and Secular Customs’ has been made 
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by Ethel L. Urlin. She has published the results 
of it in a beautifully bound and charmingly illus- 
trated book with the title of Fest:vals, Holy Days, 
and Saints’ Days (Simpkin; 3s. 6d. net). Here 
is what she tells us about the 


BURNING OF THE CLAVIE. 


A singular Scotch ceremony, called the ‘ burning 
of the Clavie,’ was and may be stil used at 
Hogmanay, the New Year. The seamen and 
coopers turn an ancient tar-barrel into a sort of 
A herring-cask is united to this, being 
broken up into staves first. A piece of burning 
peat is put into the machine. The Clavie-bearer 
takes the burning wheel on his shoulders, and it 
was formerly taken to every vessel in dock, and a 
few grains thrown into each to ensure luck. If he 
stumbles it is considered a great calamity. An- 
other takes charge of the Clavie at a place where 
two streets meet and makes a circuit of the town. 
It is borne to a small hill where a kind of altar is 
erected called the Doorie; then, when one mass 
of flame, it is lifted down and thrown rolling down 
hill. People round snatch at the embers and 
preserve them for the coming year. This takes 
place at Burghead on the Moray Firth, and is 
unique. 

A favourite ceremony, widely spread in Germany, 
is driving a wheel, wrapped round with straw and 


wheel. 


then ignited, down to the river Moselle, or some. 


other water, at the period of the winter and summer 
solstices, to cause fruitfulness for the year. 


Lanoe Falconer. 

Lanoe Falconer is the pen name of Mary 
Elizabeth Hawker, who wrote ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe’ 
and other stories. Under the name of Lanoe 
Falconer her biography has been written by Miss 
Evelyn March-Phillipps (Nisbet; 6s. net). It is 
one of the surprises of biography. Out of a less 
likely subject a more successful book has rarely 
been written. 

The events of Miss Hawker’s life are of no 
importance to anybody; the thing that tells, the 
thing that makes the book so good to read, is the 


development of a character tender and tolerant, 


out of a difficult temperament, much given to 
sarcastic criticism. Even’ in her most famous 
book, Canon Ainger detected ‘a certain tone 


which to me at least leaves a certain bad: taste | 


in the mouth.’ The development was due to a 
genuine sympathy, especially for the poor in this 
world’s good, which always was hers (and made 
her a keen radical in politics), and to the discipline 


| of ill-health. She suffered and was strong. 


Her gift of creative imagination was fed by her 
sympathy. ‘Her sympathy with the poor villagers 
was deep and untiring, and while keenly alive to 
the humorous side of their outlook on life, she 
was no less conscious of their pathetic endurance 
and the resignation bred in them by generations of 
penury and subservience. She is still remembered 
and spoken of with respect and affection by those 
who were young men and women when she used 
to visit the old and sick, and she has left many 
notes of their quaint sayings and of their accounts 
of former days when life had been even harder for 
them : 

‘Tue OLp Doctor: There warn’t no foolish- 
ness about ’im. “Aye,” ’e’d zay to anyone with 
a bad throat, ‘‘’e wants a fuzzy-brush drawed up 
and down ’is throat,” and if e’er a one was ill and 
you come to ask where ’e’d die or no, “ What’s 
that to you?” ’e’d zay. “’E*ll die when ’is time 
comes.” And if he come when you was at dinner, 
’e’d look to zee what anyone ’ad. ‘‘Odd rot it!” 
’e’d zay. “You've got new paize” (peas), “afore 
Pave: 

‘Now Master ’Enery, ’e ain’t got that way wi’ 
1m. What ’e ’ave to zay, ’e’ll zay and no more. 
Oh Master ’Enery was brought up very different 
from the old gentleman.’ 

There are other sketches like this of the Old 
Doctor, and there are many just and searching 
thoughts, quoted from Miss Hawker’s diary. ‘I 
had a glimpse to-day of what the Presence of God 
is: an actual, a physical neighbourhood, not the 
least the shadowy, ghost-like existence of our 
common conception ! 

‘Shall I ever be able to eat and live like other 
people? Yes, instantly that for them or for me it 
is best that I should so live with them.’ . 

But nothing which she did or said touches us as 
her own brave stripe with disappointment and 
suffering. 
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